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Under Act 


Saturday, September 22, 1956 


onventi 


Democratic nominees. 


conference here. 


THE STEVENSON-KEFAUVER TICKET won the overwhelming endorsement of 3,000 delegates to 
the Auto Workers special election conference in Detroit after hearing UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
read the record on the Eisenhower Administration. The delegates voted by secret ballot to support the 


96 Percent of Auto Workers 
Endorse Stevenson, Kefauver 


Detroit—Delegates representing 1,500 United Auto Worker local unions’ in the United States 
endorsed the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket by a better than 96 percent vote at a special election year 


The conference election committee, headed by delegate Ray Neu, president of UAW Local 72, 
Kenosha, Wis., which made a tally of the secret ballots cast by both delegates representing local unions 


and UAW staff members, 
nounced the following results: 
Of a total of 2,599 ballots cast, 
2,516 voted to endorse the 
Stevenson - Kefauver ticket, 24 
voted to endorse the Eisenhow- 
er-Nixon ticket, and 36 voted for 
no endorsement. One vote was 
cast for “Joe Smith,” and 22 bal- 
lots were voided. 


Those voting marked their bal- 
lots secretly in voting booths set up 
on the stage of the Masonic Tem- 
ple, where the conference was held. 
In order to obtain their-ballot, del- 
egates and staffers had to turn in 
a conference registration card. 


Discussion From Floor 


The delegates heard a 90-minute 
keynote’ address by UAW Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther and talks by 
UAW Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey, and 
Vice-Presidents Norman Matthews, 
Leonard Woodcock and Pat Great- 
house, who spoke after the ballot- 
ing. A discussion from the floor 
‘preceded the voting. 

*“You have been called together 
to make a decision even more im- 


(Continued on Page 2) 


cs 
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Ike, Adlai Make Bids 
For Key Farm Vote 


The 1956 presidential campaign shifted its focus to the politically 
sensitive farm areas as both sides staked out their campaign strategy 


for the November showdown. 


495 


There are only 45 days left 
before election day. 

Remember: 

© You can’t vote if you're 
not registered. 

© You can’t vote intelli- 
gently unless you study the 
issues. 

© And you can’t be politi- 
cally effective without a con- 
tribution to COPE. 

So, register; study the is- 
sues, and give a buck to 
COPE. : 

Remember, there are only 
45 days left. 


v 

* Both Adlai Stevenson and Pres. 
Eisenhower were scheduled for ap- 
pearances in the midwest, Steven- 
son to explain the Democratic 
farm program aimed at overcom- 
ing, sagging farm incomes, Eisen- 
hower to defend the. controversial 
programs of his Administration. 
Stevenson moved into the mid- 
west after a week of housekeeping 


chores*at_ his campaign headquar- |‘ 


ters’ in Washington including a 
major -press conference and a 
speech at nearby Virginia. The 
week in Washington indicated a 
vastly improved campaign organ- 
ization over his 1952 effort and a 
new . confidence that November 
will produce victory. 


| nation. 


§| CIO’s support for Adlai and Estes 


on Maps 


orkers’ Goals 


‘Delegates Endorse 
Democratic Ticket 


By Henry C. Fleisher 

Los Angeles—Twenty years of steady growth and progress, 
|| topped by the spectacular gains of the 1956 bargaining contracts, 
were hailed by a “victory convention” of the United Steelworkers 
of America. 


But the 2,800 delegates, representing the 1,200,000 members of 
the AFL-CIO’s third largest unionj® 


did not rest on their laurels. 
Throughout a five-day session at 
the cavernous Shrine. Auditorium 
here, the delegates mapped out a 
broad program of union economic, 
legislative and political action. 

In an enthusiastic demonstration, 
the union voted its support of 
Adlai Stevenson and Estes Kefau- 
ver, and for a host of liberal candi- 
dates in the steel states of the 


The union’s endorsement took the 
form of concurrence in the AFL- 


“on the basis of the record.” 

It called on the union’s political 
action committee to “continue and 
expand its work in every phase of 
registration and political education 
work.” — 


Stevenson Cheered 

The endorsement followed a 
speech by Stevenson delivered over 
a cross-country telephone line from 
campaign headquarters in Washing- 
ton; a warm, non-political message 
of greetings from Pres. Eisenhower; 
a brief talk by Sen. John Kennedy 
(D-Mass.); and a report by Sec. of 
Labor James Mitchell on the past 
activities and future hopes of the 
Administration and its labor agency. 
The President’s wire gave “high 
praise” to the “mature, responsible 
manner in which you negotiated 
your recent contract with the steel 
industry’—a record which Eisen- 
hower declared “marks your union 
as a great force for good in the 
land.” 

While the Eisenhower message 
won applause, Stevenson’s brief 
speech was interrupted several 
times by cheers. 


Adlai, hailing the union’s role, 


the elimination of the sections of 
the Taft-Hartley Act that weaken 
the collective bargaining process.” 
The Democratic nominee, talking 
of matters of good faith, said he 
gets “disgusted” hearing the Repub- 
li¢ans claim credit for last year’s 
increase in the minimum wage to 
$1 an hour in the face of the Ad- 
ministration’s opposition to more 
than 90 cents an hour. 


AFL-CIO,” Stevenson said America 
“must get going” on a constructive 
legislative program. 


ernment for not using a Taft-Hart- 
ley injunction against the Steel- 
workers during their strike last 
summer. 


promised that he will “work for | 


*“Proud of the endorsement of the 


Stevenson commended the gov-| . 


Two Unions 


Strike at 
Swift & Co. 


Chicago — More than 25,000 
Swift & Co. employes in 40 plants 
across the country struck Sept. 20 
when contract talks broke down 
on a number of key issues. 

The strike had been authorized 
earlier by vote of Swift workers 
who are members of the Packing- 
house Workers and the Meat Cut- 
ters & Butcher Workmen. Picket 
lines were established at the Swift 
plants in 26 states at the midnight 
deadline and the absence of word 
that agreement had been reached. 
mtract talks are continuing 
with other packers including Ar- 
mour & Co., Wilson & Co., Cud- 
ahy Packing Co., John Morrell & 
Co. and the Hygrade Food Prod- 
(Continued on Page 3) i 


Meany Skims Icing 
From GOP’s Cake 


Los Angelese—AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany declared 
here that if the Republican 
Administration insists on 
claiming credit. for the cur- 
rent prosperity it must also 
stand ready to take the blame 
for the “10 years of misery 
and degradation of the last 
depression.” 

At a press conference fol- 
lowing his speech to the 
Steelworkers’ convention, 
Meany was queried about an 
advance text of Labor Sec. 
Mitchell’s convention speech 
dealing with prosperity under 
the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. 

Meany replied: “I don’t 
agree with the implication 
that the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration is responsible for the 
current prosperity. If I did I 
would also have to say that 
the last GOP administration 
(Hoover) was responsible for 
ten years of misery and deg- 
radation of the last depres- 
sion. 

“They can’t have their cake 
and eat it. If they take the 
credit they must also take the 


(Continued on Page 2) 


(Continued on Page 5) 


blame.” 
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‘What Big Teeth You Have, Grandmaw!’ 
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DRAWN FOR THE 


AFL-CIO news 


Special Auto Workers Conference 
Endorses Stevenson, Kefauver 


(Continued from Page I) 


portant than questions of wage ne- 
gotiations,” Reuther told the dele- 
gates, “because this decision is re- 
lated directly to the kind of world 
your children will grow up in. 

“Politics is the housekeeping job 
of democracy, and we in UAW in- 
tend to keep that house,” he con- 
tinued amidst cheers. 

Reuther reminded the conference 
that the union was not the tail to 
anybody’s political kite, but that 
the delegates would be judging the 
parties on “the basic issues, and 
I don’t mean just the so-called ‘la- 
bor issues.’ ” 

“Today,” he continued, “we'll 
evaluate the record. We'll separate 
the pious promises from the polit- 
ical performances, fact from fiction. 
We didn’t write that record, but 
we'll judge it.” 

Discussing the AFL - CIO’s en- 
dorsement of the Democratic presi- 
dential ticket, Reuther declared that 
labor leaders “have no illusion” 
that they can control any worker’s 
vote. 

No Axes to Grind 

“We believe, however,” he went 
on, “that the united labor move- 
ment represents a basic moral force 
in America, and that working peo- 
ple will be influenced by that en- 
dorsement because the AFL-CIO 
has no axes to grind. All we want 
is a better America.” 

Reuther said he had called this 
conference to “let the rank-and-file 
of our union make the decision” on 
a presidential endorsement, so that 
reactionary elements won’t be able 
to accuse the UAW leadership of 
not representing the political views 
of its members. 

“The people who are trying to 
stop our political action program 
are the same people who tried to 
stop the organization of the UAW 
in the Thirties with scabs and goons 
and injunctions,” Reuther declared. 
“They failed then, and they will 
fail now, because we have got 
something they don’t quote on the 


Democrats Right 
On 21 Key Issues 


UAW Pres. Walter P. Reu- 
ther said that on 21 key is- 
sues, as judged by the Auto 
Workers, the Democrats in 
Congress voted right by a 
margin of five to one, includ- 
ing tidelands oil and the na- 
tural gas bill, on which some 


worst are still better than the 
Republicans,” he declared. 
“When the Democrats in 
Congress are wrong, we'll tell 
them, but when they’re right, 
we'll support them.” 


stock market ticker, the solidarity 
of human brotherhood.” 

Discussing the record of the 
Eisenhower Administration, the 
UAW president asserted that Amier- 
ica “is failing the world because the 
little men of big business control 
our government. It is not: be- 
cause they are evil, but because they 
do not understand the social and 
economic conditions which breed 
revolution. 


Found Bitterness 
“They’ve never been hungry, so 
they do not understand.” They are 
the prisoners of their own environ- 
ment. That’s why the voice of 
America is contradictory, when it 
should be clear and strong.” 


Reuther said Sec. of State John 
Foster Dulles should be told to 
spend his time “in the cesspools of 
poverty” rather than in “the diplo- 
matic cocktail lounges,” if he wants 
to know what is going on in the 
world. He said he found “bitter- 
ness toward America” during his 
visit to India and other countries 
because “the Cadillac cabinet” 
won't let these people be our 
friends. 

Discussing the domestic econ- 
omy he declared “the big business- 


controlled government has ad- 
vanced the well-being of corpora- 
tions at the expense of the work- 
ers. The largest share of our pros- 
perity has gone into corporate 
profits, while workers, farmers and 
consumers have been short- 
changed. 

“During the past 12 months, cor- 
porate profits soared 35 per cent 
over their 1954-55 level. What do 
you think would happen if we 
asked for a 35 percent wage boost,” 


Reuther asked. “They would laugh| . 


at us; but when they do it, it’s good 
business. 


‘Spurs in Our Ribs’ 

“Yes, big business is in the sad- 
dle, and their spurs are in our 
ribs,” Reuther declared. 

He said 275,000 auto workers 
were unemployed throughout the 
nation, while in Detroit alone, 12 
percent of the work force was job- 
less. 

While the profits of giant busi- 
nesses are up, he pointed out, there 
have been more small business fail- 
ures under the present administra- 
tion than at any time in history ex- 
cept under the Hoover administra- 
tion, 

While Reuther spoke, slides were 
projected on a screen behind him, 
illustrating the statistics he was cit- 
ing. aa oA . 

As further evidence that the 
Eisenhower Administration is lined 
up against the people and for the 
special interests, Reuther cited the 
President’s broken promise to 
amend Taft-Hartley Act, his “pack- 
ing” of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board with employer-minded 
individuals, the letting of defense 
contracts to North American Avia- 
tion and the Kohler Company while 
their workers were out on strike, 
the shooting of UAW pickets at the 
Perfect Circle plant, which is 
owned by a man then in the Eisen- 
hower cabinet; the GOP — vote 
against aid to education; and Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby’s mishandling of 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Eisenhower, after kicking off 
his campaign “officially” at his 
Gettysburg farm, gave his bless- 
ings to top Republicans at Nation- 
al Airport as they went out on 
extensive tours. He admonished 
them to tell the “truth” 

The President made his first tele- 
vision appearance during ‘the week 
and, "in a 25-minute speech de- 
fended the administration ‘and its 
‘tecérd on peace and prosperity, 


| |expressed © confidence that his 


\health would péfmit him ‘to serve 
out’a-fulh term “and chided Steven- 
bot ‘fot -bi¥proppédis' on the draft 
arid \ending nic arms tests. 

Stevenson struck one of the dom- 
inant themes of his campaign, 
pitched to rallying Democrats at 
the precinct level, with an attack on 
Eisenhower as a part-time President 
who “is not master in his own 
house” and who has lost his party’s 
leadership to Vice Pres. Nixon. 

He followed up this attack at a 
Harrisburg fund-raising dinner with 
a full-scale press conference in 
Washington in which he brushed 
aside a new Republican attempt to 
inject the Communists-in-govern- 
ment issue, specifically on the Hiss 
case. 

Peace Key Issue 


Stevenson told the newsmen that 
he never doubted the verdict of the 
jury that convicted the former 
State Dept. official of perjury and 
that if he differed with former Pres. 
Truman in this regard “that is 
where the record must lie, must 
rest.” 

He 
issue” 
peace 


said that the “overriding 
of the ’56 campaign was 
and repeated his belief that 


Real Voice of COP 
Gagged by Slogans 


“The real voice of the GOP 
is not Eisenhower talking 
about ‘a government with a 
heart, but Charlie Wilson 
talking about the unemployed 
as kennel dogs and bird 
dogs,” UAW Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther declared. 

“Ike’s acceptance speech at 
San Francisco was wonderful, 
but it bears no relationship to 
the actions of his government 
in Washington. . 

“The hucksters give you the 
slogans, Ike gives you the 
platitudes, and Congress gives 
you the business,” he asserted. 


Ike, Adlai Make Bids 
For Key Farm Vote 


Estes Nails Dick’s 
‘Truth’ to Mast 


Democratic vice presiden- 
tial candidate Estes Kefauver 
nailed his opponent Richard 
M. Nixon to the mast before 
the vice president got his 
“truth” campaign off the 
ground. 

Kefauver noted that in his 
Gettysburg speech Nixon 
claimed that there were 
“twice as many unemployed 
in America in 1948 as there 
are today.” The Tennessee 
senator went to the. record 
books and came up with fig- 

. ures that no matter which 
1948 and 1956 statistics were 
compared there were more 
unemployed this year. 

Concluded Kefauver: 
“During the past few months 
he (Nixon) has tried again to 
pass himself off as a new 
Nixon—again traveling what 
appeared to be the high road, 
But the Maine elections have 
apparently flushed out the old 
Nixon. He is against play- 
ing fast and loose with the 
facts.” 


the armed forces ultimately could 
be kept at an adequate level with- 
out compulsory military service. 

In his Virginia speech he charged 
the Eisenhower Administration of 
playing “fast and loose” with the 
Bili of Rights in-its handling of the 
loyalty program. The public, he 
declared, was misled by GOP “po- 
litical trickery” in the “numbers 
game” racket. (Excerpts from the 
speech appear on Page 11 of this 
issue.) : 

‘Stevenson also kicked off a Dem- 
ocratic fund-raising drive themed to 
“Joe Smith,” the mythical vice 
presidential candidate who was in 
effect read out of the Republican 
convention. A series of real Demo- 
cratic Joe Smiths around the coun- 
try will launch a Dollars for Demo- 
crats drive next month. 

Meanwhile, the vice presidential 
candidates, Sen. Estes Kefauver 
and Vice Pres. Nixon, criss-crossed 
the country with the “new” Nixon 
taking what appeared to be a new 
tack of “high-level” campaigning as 
opposed to his bitter partisan at- 
tacks in 1954. 

Many. Democrats didn’t expect 
the “new Nixon” to stay that way 
very long and Kefauver challenged 
Nixon to prove his new status by 
publicly apologizing for his former 
statements attacking the loyalty of 


Democrats. 


the Salk polio vaccine. 
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Two Unions 
Strike at 
Swift & Co. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ucts Corp. All these firms have 
been placed on strike notice and 
a walkout would close their 70 
plants. : 

“It is inconceivable that Swift 
& Co. should attempt to take away 
in 1956 the benefits workers have 
enjoyed for years,” declared Pres. 
Ralph Helstein and Sec.-Treas. 
G. R. Hathaway of the UPWA 
and Pres. Earl W. Jimerson and 
Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. Gorman of 
the Meat Cutters. 

The officials noted that contracts 
had expired Sept. 1 and continued 
on a day-to-day basis since. 

“Swift spokesmen have declined 
to face up to this year’s collective 
bargaining picture. The packing- 
house workers cannot be expected 
to accept less than workers in steel 
and other major industries. The 
company’s stubborn denial of the 
union shop is but one example of 
its out-of-step attitude in view of 
the now nearly universal accept- 
ance of the union shop by Ameri- 
can industry including 90 percent 
of the employers in the meat pack- 
ing industry,” they said. 

Inconceivable Demands 

At least two companies have 
already offered the unions a modi- 
fied union shop in contract par- 
leys. 

No other packer, the unions’ 
spokesmen added, have made the 
“inconceivable” demands put for- 
ward by Swift. Among these, they 
said, was an attempt to upset the 
established clothes-changing time 
allowance which workers got in 
1945. 

Swift also insists on maintaining 
geographical wage differentials 
which are as high as 20-cents-an- 
hour off the main national pat- 
tern. The firm also proposed that 
workers with five or more years 
service who are now eligible for 
sick pay benefits after the first day 
of illness now wait as much as five 
days before becoming eligible. 


Membership Gain 
Viewed by ILGWU 


Atlanta, Ga. — More than 200 
delegates from six southeastern 
states reviewed contract gains and 
discussed organizational gains at the 
18th annual regional conference of 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers. 

With 7,000 members in this area, 
the ILGWU has made a 60 percent 
gain in membership during the past 
three years and is now registering a 
gain of at least 1,000 members a 
year. 

ILGWU Vice Pres. Angela Bam- 
bace, upper South director, outlined 
the difficulties of organizing in the 
South and stressed the need for 
solidarity among union members. 

The conference endorsed the 
Stevenson-Kefauver ticket and 
made plans to stage a registration 
drive, raise financial aid and to get 
out the vote. 


Holcombe Blasts Bias 
In Mail Box Contracts 


Those fancy-painted red, white and blue letter boxes and -mail 
trucks seen in many sections of the country have brought forth a 
barrage of charges labeling the Post Office Dept. anti-labor, anti- 
small business and even anti-patriotic. 

The charges were spelled out at a subcommittee hearing of the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service 


Committee. 
Bryce P. Holcombe, represent- 


ing the Brotherhood of Painters } 


and Decorators, told the Senators 
that the use of Post Office custodial 
and maintenance personnel de- 
prived thousands of skilled union 
painters of the opportunity of per- 
forming such public works, adding: 

“Never before in the long his- 
tory of our organization have we 
been so badly treated by any 
branch of the Federal Government. 


Post Office Aide 
Gets a ‘Surprise’ 


Washington (PAD—In 
seeking to prove that the Post 
Office Department did not 
give favoritism to Sherwin- 
Williams Paint Co. in the 
painting of the mail boxes, 
Assistant Postmaster General 
Ormonde A. Kieb listed 27 
companies who had supplied 
paint for the job. 

Kieb was surprised when 
the committee counsel told 
him that five on the list were 
either S-W or subsidiaries. 


We are hopeful that the American 
people and especially the several 
patriotic societies, will learn that 
the mail boxes were not painted 
red, white and blue by members of 
the Brotherhood of Painters or 
even, in our opinion, by any quali- 
fied painters. — 


Old Glory Misused 

“Had they been painted by 
trained craftsmen, the disgraceful 
quality of workmanship would not 
exist and especially, Mr. Chair- 
man, the colors of Old Glory would 
not have been misused as we con- 
tend they were by placing the red 
on top.” 

Holcombe said that, without 
question, the job of painting 250,- 
000 collection boxes and 25,000 
vehicles falls in the field of public 
works. 

“The Post Office work assign- 
ments are without doubt in con- 
flict with the Civil Service law,” 
he declared. Holcombe also pointed 
out that painting or repainting is 
without question within the scope 
of the Davis-Bacon Act. “ 

The Painters’ representative re- 
lated that in protesting the move to 


one top Post Office official he was 
told, ‘“Davis-Bacon—what’s that? 
I never heard of it.” __ 

“We've been injured, Mr. Chair- 
man, but we'll be injured far more 
if the practice is not stopped,” he 
said, 

Also registering a strong objec- 
tion to the P.O. action was Ed. S. 
Torrence, representing the 10,000 
members of the Painting and Deco- 
rating Contractors of America. 

“We presumed the work would 
be contracted on competitive bid- 
ding,” he said. “Much to our 
amazement we found otherwise. I 
know of no locality where contracts 
were awarded.” 


Charge Favoritism 

Directing his attack at the Ad- 
ministration, Torrence added: We 
hear much about small business. 
Certainly painting mail boxes is}: 
small business. oe 

The Post Office was also being # 
charged with favoritism for Sher-| < . he Ry A Beene 
Saas uae p Reece ete: WRONG COLOR ORDER was used in the general foulup sur- 
sentative of the Andrew Brown| founding glamorizing of 250,000 mail boxes and 25,000 mail trucks. 
Paint Company. The Post Office| Patriotic organizations and union spokesmen have noted that mail 
had ordered Postmasters to per-| box (above) should never have been with the red on top. A top- 
form their new painting with “Sher-| flight Post Office official denied any patriotic intent in the color 
win-Williams or equal” specifica-| scheme. 
tions. 

Sherwin-Williams is the “Gen- 
eral Motors.of the paint industry,” 
declared Stone. “They have ap- 
proximately as many first class 
stores as there are post offices. And 
they have the bulk of the Post 
Office garage and collection box 
business.” ; 

He estimated that the Depart- 
ment could have saved $150,000 
nationwide by encouraging its post- 
masters to go beyond Sherwin-Wil- 
liams for its red, white and blue 
paint. 

Defending the government was 
Assistant Postmaster General Or- 
monde A. Kieb who said the law 
forbids the Department from spe- 
cifying union labor in a contract 
and that the Post Office has tradi- 
tionally done its painting by civil 
service workers. 

As far as the red, white and blue, 
Kieb disclaimed that the intent was 


patriotic. The colors were used| ANT]-LABOR, ANTI-PATRIOTIC paint job on the nation’s mail 
after extensive research and f.,| boxes and Post Office Dept. trucks was protested to a Senate com- 
paced ee genet — he py mittee by Bryce P. Holcombe, general organizer of the Painters & 
a ee 7 Decorators. Thousands of union painters lost work when the Ei- 
f ; inistrati i iant corpora- 

As for Bryce Holcombe and the senhower Administration gave the paint contract to a giant corpor 


Painters, they want action.—(PAI) tion and the actual work to pone personnel. 


menace. 


to be done about it. 


+ 


106 decibels. 


It called on industrial firms, 


that is obvious in most plants.” 


Steelworkers in Favor 
Of Eliminating Noise 


Los Angeles—Noise can be the television going too loud, the 
kids wailing, the wife complaining—or noise can be an industrial 


The United Steelworkers discussed industrial noise—it didn’t 
discuss the other noise forms—and suggested that something ought 


Noise is becoming an industrial problem, the officers’ report 
declared, because noise injures “the ears of those exposed to it,” 
because workers are filing compensation claims for deafness at- 
tributed to harmful industrial noise, and because noise can con- 
tribute to accidents “through interference with hearing voice 
communications and warning sounds.” 

The report noted that a noise level of over 85 decibels can be 
injurious after a long period of exposure, while continued listening 
to noise of over 100 decibels causes permanent injury. Even short 
periods of over 135 decibels can badly injure a person’s hearing. 

The union reported a study showing varying levels of industrial ; ‘ " 
noise. A punch press ranges between 96 and 103 decibels; a drop |— Cotp. which owns Ohic ‘Comol 
hammer, 100 to 130; an airplane rivet gun, 94 to 105; a pneu- 
matic chipper, 123; a milling machine, 96, and a sheet metal saw, 


The union report said that makeshift devices like cotton batting 
or swimmers’ ear plugs won't give protection. 


mental units, to take active steps to remove the “excessive noise 


Communication Workers 
Strike for Better Contracts 


Refusals by companies to grant contract improvements have 
forced approximately 11,000 Communications Workers to strike in 
widely scattered sections of the country. 


: : " 
No immediate prospects of set-) ent, including reduction of the 


tlement were seen likely for strikes) bargaining unit. 
by about 600 CWA members| Wages and other issues figure im 
against Ohio Consolidated Tel. Co.| the strikes at Western Electric in- 
in Portsmouth, Ohio, the radio} stallations. 
shops of Western Electric in North 
Carolina and assembly plant in 
Lawrence-Haverhill, Mass., where 
6,000 and 3,700 employes respec- 
tively have walked out. 

CWA officials said that the bil- 
lion - dollar General Telephone 


Eaton Paper Co. 
Finally Goes Union 


Pittsfield, Mass.—-Union or- 
ganization has come to the 
Eaton Paper Co. here for the 
first time in its 62-year history 
after an NLRB election won 
by the Paper Workers. 

The vote was 240 for 
UPWA and 187 for no union. 
Assistance in the organizing 
drive was given by Electrical 
Workers at the General Elec- 
tric plant. 


dated is calling all the shots from 
behind the scenes in the strike. In- 
junctions have been issued to plague 
the workers and scabs have been 
brought in to man struck exchanges 
from as far away as San Angelo, 
Tex. y 

The firm is insisting on retro- 
gressive demands in any new agree- 


working together with govern- 
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NAM Finds New Labor ‘Villain’ 


In Bid for Campaign Funds 


By Eugene A. Kelley 


~ 


_ . The National Association of Manufacturers has set out to prove that it does too know that the 


world is in the last half of the Twentieth Century by translating its McKinley-era philosophies into 


modern-day language. 


Like all latecomers, however, it cannot escape sounding a little breathless. 
It wants the “widest possible distribution for its 15-page pamphlet, “Organized Labor’s Program 


to Organize the Legislative Halls.” 

And, indeed, union members 
should read the pamphlet, designed 
to mine hefty campaign contribu- 
tions from corporation leaders to 


years a big business administration. 
Maybe They're Scared 
“Organized labor,” the pamphlet 
begins, “has constructed a political 
missile of massive proportions. It 


is set to explode Nov. 6, 1956. Its 


main target is the capture of Con- 


The cover of the NAM’s little | t= 


booklet on warfare purports to tell 
“how unions are massing money 


and manpower in a bold bid for 


political dominance.” 

A casual reader might think the 
NAM was talking about green- 
headed little men from Mars until 
he suddenly realized that the “in- 
vaders” are ordinary American 
trade unionists. The “villain” of 
the piece, of course, is the AFL- 
CIO and its Committee on Political 
Education. 

COPE’s program, never any se- 
cret, is spelled out for the NAM’s 
membership as though it were a 
highly ~classified document smug- 
gled from the innermost chambers 
of the Kremlin. 

NAM Pres. Cola G. Parker de- 
scribes the pamphlet as one of the 
“most significant documents” his 
organization has ever issued. 

Lessons for Unionists 

And it does have some lessons 
for unionists. It hammers home 
some of the very things COPE has 
been saying all along—although 
never in quite the same language. 
COPE, according to the NAM, is 
going to enlist at least two million 
campaign workers from the ranks 
of unions. 

“By making just 25 calls each, 
this political army could invade 
every one of the 50 million homes 


New York IUC 
Backs Wagner 


For Senate 


New York — Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner of New York was en- 
dorsed for election to the U.S. Sen- 
ate by the New York Industrial 
Union Council at a meeting of 
nearly 80 leaders, including mem- 
bers of the executive board and 
other union officials in the state. 

The action was in line with the 
sentiment expressed by the dele- 
gates at the state convention last 
month in Albany when they urged 
Wagner to become a candidate to 
succeed Herbert H. Lehman, New 
York’s Democratic senator, who is 
retiring. 

In announcing the council’s sup- 
port of Wagner, State IUC Pres. 
Louis Hollander said: “We are con- 
vinced that Mayor Wagner, the 
honored son of an honored father, 
will make one of the outstanding 
members of the U.S. Senate. 

“We believe that he will perform 
ably and wisely in accordance with 
the highest traditions and standards 
of public service, as he did as Man- 
hattan borough president and does 
now as mayor of the greatest city 
in the world.” 

Hollander also announced that 
the IUC is conducting a statewide 
registration and election campaign 
by newspaper, radio, television and 
film strip advertising, along with 
extensive direct work by loca] coun- 
cils and unions. 


f 


preserve for at least another four| | 24 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 
2 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. ¥i 


September, 1956, 


HOW UNIONS ARE MASSING MONEY 
AND MANPOWER IN A BOLD BID 
FOR POLITICAL DOMINANCE 


in the United States,” says the 
pamphlet. 

COPE’s program and the suc- 
cesses its predecessors have en- 
joyed are paid grudging tribute by 
the NAM which now wants to rally 
business and industry to offset any 
further gains. 

Unfortunately, the NAM com- 
plains, corporations can’t make di- 
rect gifts to political campaigns but 
“individuals have greater freedom 
and should exercise it.” 


$5,000 Against $1 

Any individual, it continues, 
“may contribute up to $5,000 to- 
ward the campaign expenses of 
candidates for federal offices.” By 
contrast, the voluntary $1 for 
COPE seems a modest request. 

“Labor victories” in November, 
the NAM warns, could bring all 
kinds of dire results, including re- 
peal of Taft-Hartley and state right- 
to-work laws. 

Alert employers are given sugges- 
tions on how to rid the issues “of 


Some suggestions include work- 


‘{|ing with “employers’ groups . . . 


and other associations dedicated to 


1) public interest programs.” If he 
wants to condescend that far, the} 
NAM suggests Mr. Big can work}§ 
“yes, even with rank and file union | 


members.” 
Between now and Nov. 6 the 


& {| boss may be a real friendly guy— 
= while he is selling the NAM line. 


‘Ask Test Case 


For Ordinance 
On Organizers 


- Charlotte, N. C.—Textile Work- 


jjers organizers will practice “busi- 


ness as usual” in Halifax County, 
Va., in hopes of testing an anti- 


1) union-ordinance which became ef- 
i| fective recently, TWUA officials 


said here. 

The union’s attempt to get the 
issue of constitutionality of such 
ordinances before a court was 
thwarted when Charlotte County, 
Va., which adjoins Halifax County, 
declined to press a charge “because 
of the cost involved.” 

In Lyman, S. C., an ordinance 
forbidding the distribution of liter- 
ature was headed for a court review 


before.a test could be made. TWUA 
congratulated the Lyman mayor 
who sponsored the repealer. 

“Let some other county do it” 
was the attitude of Commonwealth’s 
Attorney R. H. Pettus in announc- 
ing that Charlotte County’s charge 
against TWUA Organizer A. O. 
Boyles had been nolle prossed. 

Boyles was arrested under the 
ordinance which requires salaried 
employes of labor unions to register 
with the county clerk. 

Boyd E. Payton, TWUA south- 
ern director, charged that top man- 
agement of Burlington Industries, 
big textile chain, used political and 
economic influence to get county 
officers to ram through the ordi- 
nances in an effort to block union 
organizing efforts. The Pacific Mills 


division of Burlington has plants in 
Charlotte and Halifax Counties. 


pamphlet form. 
The 36-page pamphlet breaks 


bus” civil rights bill. 


The pamphlet, introduced by 


Report on 84th Congress 
Available from AFL-CIO 


A detailed AFL-CIO report on the 84th Congress, based on 
official analyses of the Dept. of Legislation, is 


gress into six categories and gives in detail the way Republicans 
and Democrats voted on key issues. 

The six categories of legislative work include bills covering the 
following fields: the national economy such as taxes and farm bills, 
labor legislation, general welfare legislation, natural resources, civil 
rights and liberties, world affairs, 

With this pamphlet, local leaders can inform their members 
exactly how the bulk of Republicans and the bulk of Democrats 
voted for or against such major issues as these: 

A Democratic move to cut taxes to relieve low-income groups; 
Pres. Eisenhower's 1955 effort to finance new highways by a bond 
issue program that eventually would have cost the taxpayers more 
than $11 billion in interest charges; the Democratic social security 
amendment establishing disability benefits; the compromise “omni- . 


The pamphlet also covers measures that for various reasons 
failed to reach a final vote in one house of Congress or the other 
and analyzes the reason in each case. 


Aug. 3, 1956, analytical statement on the 84th Congress, is called 
*| Labor Looks at the 84th Congress. 

Single copies may be obtained free from the AFL-CIO, 815 
16th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


now available in 


down the work of the 84th Con- 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany’s 


but municipal authorities repealed it. 


whatever veils of confusion the| jem 
i| unions throw around them.” 


SALUTE TO TUE \ was given ce tormnée Pree, Siaty S. ‘Truman (at 
microphone) during convention of Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers in St. Louis. IUE Pres. James B. Carey and Sec.-Treas. Al 
Hartnett are at former chief executive’s right. 


Truman Salutes IUE 


ment with the ae’ mission of 
fighting communism.” 

In a speech interrupted a dozen 
times by applause, Truman said the 
IUE fought communism “honestly 
and in the American way.” He 
could not say half as much, he con- 
tinued, for demagogues whom he 
could name nor for the giant cor- 
porations “that have been playing 
footsie with a Communist - domi- 
nated union . . . in order to avoid 
honest collective bargaining with 
your own union.” 


Raise Minimum Dues 


The more than 800 delegates 
raised minimum dues to $3 month- 
ly and upped the salaries of Pres. 
James. B. Carey to $22,500 and 
Sec.-Treas. Al Hartnett to $18,000. 


Continued legislative effort to 
raise the minimum wage to $1.25 
was called for as was a resolution 
supporting the drive of the Intl. La- 
bor Organization to abolish forced 
labor. 


Support was voted also for the 
government's overseas technical as- 
sistance program, particularly the 
trade union programs division of 
the Office of Int]. Labor Affairs. 


A resolution cn White Citizens 
Councils and several other hate 
groups was referred to the union’s 
executive byuaid in the closing min- 
utes of the convention. The resolu- 
tion said such groups “have long 
prevented the effective organization 
of the South through fear, violence 
and intimidation.” 


The Justice Dept. and Congress 
were called upon to investigate 
“these cancerous and subversive or- 
ganizations” with special attention 
to their financing, operating meth- 
ods and their compliance with fed- 
eral and state civil rights laws. 


Compliments Carey 

Truman complimented Carey as 
“an able leader and an able spokes- 
man” who was of help to him when 
he was in the White House. 

The former president lashed the 
Eisenhower Administration and 
noted that the President in his ac- 
ceptance speech recently spoke 
almost entirely of the future. “I 
can understand why,” Truman de- 
clared, “he was afraid to look at 
the past, especially at his own rec- 
ord ot broken promises for the past 
four years.” : 

He called for the defeat of the 


Eisenhower-Nixon ticket and gave 


Fight on Comnrunism 


St. Louis, Mo.—Former Pres. Harry S. Truman saluted the 
seventh constitutional convention of the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers as “the one union ever created i in the American labor move- 


‘Joe Smiths’ Union 
Welcomes Truman 


Former Pres. Harry Tre- 
man grinned broadly when 
he entered the TUE conven- 
tion and saw signs reading 
“Welcome from the Intl. Un- 
fon of Joe Smiths,” a refer- 
ence to the Joe Smith 
squelched at the GOP na- 
tional convention. 

‘Truman replied to cries of 
“Give ’em hell, Harry,” with: 
“I never did give them hell. 
I just told the truth and some- 
times it only sounded like 
that.” 


warm endorsement to the Steven- 
son-Kefauver team. 


Truman addressed his appeal to 
the convention on the basis of their 
connection with the electrical ap- 
pliances industry and scored the 
record of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration in trying to eliminate public 
power developments. ° 

Pres. Eisenhower, Truman said, 
“stood behind the attempt to wreck 
the TVA. I don’t have the time 
here to go into the Dixon-Yates 
scandal in all of its ugly and sordid 
details, but the trail of double-deal- 
ing and deceit in that affair leads 
straight into the White House—and 
straight up to that desk in the West 
Wing of the White House where I 
used to sit.” 


Problems Must Be Met 

Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther told Carey the UAW want- 
ed no thanks for the $977,000 it 
gave to support IUE’s strike against 
Westinghouse. Reuther recalled 
that 98 percent of the delegates to a 
UAW convention voted for a $20 
assessment which raised $25 mil- 
lion as a strike fund and proved a 
deterrent to the companies’ willing- 
ness to face a strike. 


Maine Labor Unity 


Convention Set Oct. 16. 


Lewiston, Me.—The state central 
bodies of the AFL-CIO will merge 
here Oct. 16. A constitution for 
the new organization has been ap- 
proved and all arrangements for the 
unified labor body have been com- 
pleted. 

The Maine Federation of Labor 
will convene Oct. 14-15 and the 
‘Maine CIO Industrial Union Coun- 
cil will meet Oct. 15. 
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Steelworkers Map 


Program 


(Continued from Page 1) 

But, he added, “it is one thing 
for the government to refrain from 
using the drastic weapon of a labor 
injunction, and quite another thing 
for it to fail to seek effective con- 
ciliation of a major dispute before 
a costly strike takes place.” : 

He said this was particularly true 
in a case where the union had of- 
fered to continue the old contract 
for two weeks after the termination 
date in the hope of finding a 
settlement. 

McDonald, hailing Stevenson and 


“your wonderful running mate,| 


Estes Kefauver,” promised the 
union wouldn’t “stop with the en- 
dorsement” but would go out and 
work for the candidates. 


Kennedy Twits Mitcheli 


Sen. Kennedy twitted Mitchell as 
not very representative of the Eisen- 
hower Administration. “I can just 
hear Mitchell saying, in his office, 
as one command after another from 
the White House up the Avenue 
comes in to repudiate him: “Some- 
body up there doesn’t like me.” 

Kennedy acknowledged that some 
of the southern Democratic com- 
mittee chairmen have impeded lib- 
eral legislation—but he said they 
succeed only through alliances with 
Republicans. 

“If Jim Mitchell will just give us 
one-third of the Republican votes 
in the Senate and House, we’ll re- 
peal Taft-Hartley and its section 
14(b)”—the latter the clause that 
permits state anti-union security 
statutes, the notorious “right-to- 
work” laws. 


Broader Coverage Sought 
Mitchell, in a relaxed mood be- 


fore the delegates, won their laughs 
and applause with a remark that “I 


find it difficult to talk to a non-|, 


political audience in a political year 
without getting political.” He 
hailed the union and its “enlight- 
ened statesman,” McDonald; but, 
he commented with a grin, “He’s 
enlightened in all respects but one” 
—a reference to the steel union 
head’s support for the Stevenson 
presidential candidacy. 

Mitchell appealed for increased 
coverage by the minimum wage 
law, modern safety legislation, aid 
for economically depressed areas, 
and equal pay for women workers. 
He hoped that Congress would 
honor the pledges of “both political 
parties” and revise the Taft-Hartley 
Act at an early date. 

McDonald hailed Mitchell’s rec- 
ord in the Labor Dept., and com- 
plimented his “secret” role in the 
final stages of the 1956 steel strike 
in bringing the union president to- 
gether for the first time during the 
hegotitaions with the top people of 
the steel companies in a private 
meeting, in what proved to be a 
prelude to the union’s victory. 


Bread and Butter Work 


But while the political campaign 
occupied a good deal of downstage 
interest at the convention, the 
union’s past record and long-range 
future hopes provided the solid 
bread-and-butter work and discus- 
sion of the sessions. — 

Gains of 336 percent in wages 
since 1936, far overshadowing a 
cost-of-living increase of 96 per- 
cent in the same period, provide 
the basis for the union’s pride in 
winning a better way of life for 
the steelworkers. 


Throughout the convention, words 
like “a fair share of our nation’s 
Wealth” brought quick applause 
from the delegates. So, too, did 
frequent references to the need of 
fighting for improved civil rights. 

And Arthur Goldberg, the union’s 
8eneral counsel, won cheers when 
he complained that Taft-Hartley has 


of Action 
for too long a time been a “politi- 
cal footbail.” 

Changes in legislation in the 
union’s 20 years, the union said, 
reflect “both a source of pride and 
of disappointment.” 

The steel union “stands resolute” 
for Taft-Hartley revision. The La- 
bor Board, operating under Eisen- 
hower-appointed majority during|# 
the past three years, has “over-|# 
turned long-established rulings and }% 
given the act a new and almost 
always anti-labor meaning,” the}: 
union said. 


Plan New Organizing 
Resolutions called for an in- 
creased organizing tempo—particu- 
larly among the growing number of 
clerical and technical employes of| - 
the industry; for the support of the 
merged AFL-CIO, in achieving 
which the union played a major 
role; and strong support for the en- 
forcement of ethical practices in 
the labor movement. 

In a discussion of the national 
economy, the union reaffinned its 
belief “in fair profits as indispep- 
sable to American industry.” But 


ion’s convention. 


TWENTY-YEAR HISTORY OF THE STEELWORKERS is Presented to California’s Gov. Good- 
win J. Knight by USWA Pres. David J. McDonald at the union’s convention in Los Angeles. Look- 
ing on from left are I. W. Abel, secretary-treasurer, and Howard Hague, vice president. The his- 
tory was written by Vincent Sweeney, public relations director of the union since its founding. 


Union Built Mutual Trusteeship 
In 20 Years, McDonald Says 


Los Angeles—The Steelworkers Union, founded 20 years ago to promote the reality of industrial 
democracy has been true to its ~—. Pres. David J. McDonald told the opening session of the un- 


the union went on to “view with}. 
concern the raising of profit mar- 
gins through corporate price in- 
creases which are not justified by 
increases in production costs.” 

“Is is such price increases, rather 
than wage increases based on pro- 
ductivity growth, unthinking critics 
to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that contribute to inflationary ten- 
dencies in the economy,” the union 
said. 

“It is our firm hope that govern- 
mental and corporate policies and 
actions will be geared to maintain- 
ing a stable price level and thereby 
make unnecessary wage adjustments 
based on a rise in consumer prices. 
. . Future progress for steelwork- 
ers and for all Americans depends 
upon a broad and sustained upward 
movement of production through- 
out the entire nation and in fact 
throughout the world.” 


Support Civil Rights 
Support for a civil rights pro-|. 


“We have helped develop a dem- 
ocratic people’s capitalism, with a 
spirit of mutual trusteeship,” he 
said. ; 

“There were those who would 
have you believe that the early lead- 
ers of the CIO and the early lead- 
ers of the Steelworkers Organizing 
Committee were radical, wild-eyed 
men intent on tearing down the very 
structure of American democracy, 
of destroying the great American 
ideal,” McDonald said, 


Devoted to Principle 

But he added, “The fact is that 
these leaders were devoted to in- 
dustrial democracy—and they have 
helped lead me down the road to 
enunciation of a principle which 
we two years ago entitled ‘mutual 
trusteeship.’ ” 

McDonald had spoken of that 
concept at the union’s last conven- 
tion, and has discussed it at various 


| times since then. The mutual trus- 
teeship idea centers on the fact of 
dependence of owners, management 
and labor in American industry, 
with regard for the rights of each 
and with the goal of building a bet- 
ter society. 

The steel union president told the 
delegates: j 

“There are those who say: ‘How 
can you support this theory of mu- 
tual trusteeship, McDonald, when 
you are forced to call a strike in the 
year 1956?’ Well, the answer to 
that is very simple. 


People’s Capitalism 

“Of course, under any sort of 
system, men have the right to strike. 
... In the year 1956, it was neces- 
sary for the labor trustees in the 
great American steel industry to call 
to task the management trustees and 
force them through the means of a 
strike to live up to their mutual 


trusteeship.” 


gram received the convention’s 
strong endorsement, in a resolution 
that voiced strong support for the 
Supreme Court decision on school 
desegregation, and for other civil 


Labor Part of Community 


Meany Tells Convention 


Los Angeles—American labor doesn’t consider itself a “class 
apart” but is a “part of the great mass of American citizens,” AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany told the Steelworkers’ convention. 


rights projects. 

The forces of “‘racism and re- 
action which seek to defy and sub- 
vert the Supreme Court decisions 


are well known to labor,” the reso- 
lution said. “They are the same 
forces which have been in the fore- 
front of opposition to unionization 
and advocacy of the anti-labor 
‘right-to-work’ laws. 

“These forces have always pa- 
raded their anti-labor activities be- 
hind the cloak of racism and big- 
otry,” the resolution pointed out. 

The convention heard from Ju- 
lius Thomas, an official of the 
National Urban League, that Negro 
workers’ income throughout the 
nation is lower than that of whites. 


Challenge to NAM 

Pres. McDonald, pointing out 
that segregation cannot and does 
not exist in the steel mills, reiter- 
ated the union’s determination to 
work for minority rights. He chal- 
lenged the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce to “speak out on 
this subject and help to provide 
ways and means to eliminate this 
threat to the American way of life.” 

Fighting discrimination is not a 
job for labor alone, he pointed out, 
and he called on industrial manage- 
ment to do something about it. Mc- 


Donald recommended to the union’s | “ 


district directors and staff officials 
that they approach management to 
work out a definite program of ac- 
tion and education. 


Discussing labor’s philosophy,’ 


Meany said: 


“We do not think in terms of 
any such things as an American 
proletariat, or in terms of a class 
society. 

“We are practical enough to 
kaow that under a democracy such 
as we have, advance and progress 
must be made for the benefit of all. 

Cites Labor Philosophy 

No one segment of society can 
advance and prosper and profit at 
the expense of the other segments 
of society and still maintain a dem- 
ocratic structure. 

“That applies to big business. It 
applies to any segment of the popu- 
lation. And it applies to labor. . 


trade union movement? You can 
perhaps sum it up in one single sen- 
tence: to secure for those who work 
for wages a fair share of the wealth 
produced by this democratic eco- 
nomic system of ours here in 
America.” 

Meany received warm praise 
when he was introduced to the dele- 
gates by Pres. David J. McDonald, 
who said that without Meany’s 
perseverance ... great will. . 
determination of purpose .. ,. in- 
sight into the labor movement. . .” 
labor unity would not. have been 
achieved. : 


“A 


In turn, the AFL-CIO head said 
McDonald had brought into the 
unity talks “great experience, great 
patience, good jotgment and good 
faith.” 

Lauds Stechwerkers 


Meany congratulated the Steel- 
workers and their president for “the 
wonderful job” they have per- 
formed in raising pay from 66 
cents to $2.66 an hour in a two- 
decade period. 

American labor and democracy 
have become the “No. 1 target” of 
Soviet Communists, Meany re- 
minded the delegates, and in that 
position “we can’t afford the luxury 
of self-delusion, even in a political 


ad year.” 
“What is the philosophy of the]: 


Despite the Soviet smiles that 
have replaced some of the snarls, 
the AFL-CIO president declared, 
“we know only too well that Soviet 
aims and ambitions still prevail. 

“Aggression continues, subver- 
sion continues . . . communism has 
not been rolled back. Russia is no 
less a threat today than it was four 
years ago or one year ago.” , 

The Soviets have “picked up a 
fourth-rate. dictator’—a reference 


-| to Premier Nasser of Egypt—‘and 


are using him not to lessen the ten- 
sions as they proclaim is their pur- 
pose but to increase these tensions,” 


Meany asserted. 


McDonald said that the labor 
movement. had made a great con- 
tribution towards bringing about 
something “unique” in the U.S. and 
Canada: 

“We have established what is 
properly being called a people’s 
capitalism — a people’s capitalism 
which is a far cry from the old re- 
actionary capitalism which domi- 
nated the lives of the American peo- 
ple and the Canadian people for so 
many years. 

“This true people’s capitalism 
which we have now is a sort of 
capitalism of which we can be 
proud, which we can advance to the 
world as the real way of economic 
and political life for all mankind.” 

Citing statistics that stocks in 
American companies are owned by 
one out of 12 Americans—and that 
“certainly includes a great many 
members of the Steelworkers Un- 
ion”—McDonald added: 

“Contrast this with what exists in 
the communities of the Communist 
countries. Perhaps one out of 12 


‘jin the Soviet Union is a political 


prisoner, a political slave.” 


Lesson for Soviet 

He added that “we hope that 
some day, through the counsel of 
wise American and Canadian lead- 
ers, some day the people of the So- 
viet Union will get to know what 
we have in our great land — this 
people’s capitalism. 

“And they will rise, of their own 
might, and demand that this iniqui- 
tous thing called communism be 
destroyed, and that instead they be 
given first industrial democracy, 
and then political democracy, and 
finally, the chance to develop for 
themselves a system of people’s 
capitalism.” 

The steel union president said 
that he was being a “bit philosophic, 
perhaps”—but he was filled by the 
emotions of 20 years of progress by 
the steel union» 

“Is our task completed?” he asked 
—and in a vigorous negative, Mc- 
Donald set out a series of goals: 
Organizing unorganized steel work- 
ers, particularly in the clerical and 
technical spheres; the meeting of 
the challenge of automation; in- 
creased pension and welfare secu- 
rity; shorter hours and more leisure; 
and a fight against racial bigotry 
“wherever it raises its ugly head”; 
and continuing progress in the 
realms of political and legislative 
activity at every level. 

“You ain’t seen nothing yet” so 
far as the Steelworkers are con- 


cerned, he told the cheering dele- 


gates. 
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“Right to Be Proud” 


f Bescon was a quiet note of pride at the 20th anniversary conven- 
tion of the United Steeworkers. That sense of accomplishment 
was well earned, and earned the hard way. 

It is.hard, 20 years later, to remember the climate of the mid- 
1930’s in the steel towns of America. The companies were arrogant, 
rough, determined to keep the union out and to keep wages down. 

The-story of how the Steel Workers Organizing Committee and 
its successor, the United Steelworkers, broke through those ramparts 
has been told a thousand times—and it still has an exciting ring. 

But as Pres. McDonald pointed out, no union can live by look- 

ing back. The Steelworkers are living in the present tense and 

~they’re ready to meet the future. With a three-year contract that 
gives Steelworkers some 45 cents an hour benefits during its life- | 
time, the Steelworkers show no indication of standing still. 


They are talking political action, They are making plans to help} | 


translate. labor’s legislative blueprints. They stand four-square be- 
hind a program of democratic civil rights. They are turning increas- 
ingly to.community service programs. 

The Steelworkers won’t be doing collective bargaining for the next 
three years; but it’s very clear they won't be resting on their oars. 


The Haunted Truth 


RES. EISENHOWER last week launched the “New Look” Nixon 

on a campaign tour with this advice, “tell the truth.” It was 
advice, the record proves, that Mr. Nixon really needs. 

But 36 hours later, it was quite apparent that the newest White 
House ghostwriter hadn’t been listening. For Mr. Eisenhower 
a ee ee ere en a eee ee 
affairs that ignored the truth. 

The speech was along the same lines as the Republican platform 
and it, like the platform, was based on two premises which are not 
truce. — 

The Raphi platform says the “threat of global war has re- 
ceded” and “the advance of communism has been checked.” The 
same two themes ran through the President’s political speech. 

And both are false. 

COPE, in its report to the AFL-CIO General Board meeting in 
Chicago, which endorsed the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket, summed up 
the facts clearly. They are important to recall, especially since the 
President seems determined to spread the false doctrine of the 
Republican propagandists. 

That COPE report says: “The record shows that during the 
Eisenhower Administration, U.S. foreign prestige has dwindled 
appreciably. 

“Most important, however, is the aid given to Soviet peace 
propaganda by the Eisenhower Administration’s naive assumption 
that Soviet smiles at the Geneva conference and its latter-day de- 
emphasis of Stalin constituted a desire by the Communists for 
“peace.” 

It’s about time the Eisenhower Administration leveled with the 
American people. The issue of war or peace is too vital for partisan- 
ship; too important to be used by the Madison Avenue boys for 
political salesmanship. 

The President ought to know this. Maybe he ought to read his 
pep talk to Nixon to the men who write the President’s own 
speeches. 
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As Maine Went , -: . 


What Does My One Vote Count? 
Glittering Examples 


Read These 


(The following article is ex- 
cerpted from a pamphlet distrib- 
uted by Meat Cutter Local 538 in 
Madison, Wis., entitled “Just One 
Vote.) . 


On Nov. 4, 1952, more than 62,- 


.000,000 men and women through- 


out the nation walked into village 
halls, barber shops, fire stations, 
vacant stores, and other people’s 
basements and garages to exercise 
the greatest right of an American 
citizen—the right to vote in secret 
for whomever they please and to 
have their vote counted. 

It was the biggest election in 
American history! Over 72 per- 
cent of Americans eligible to vote 
cast their ballots. More than 11 
million more people voted than had 
ever voted before in a single elec- 
tion. 

26 Million ‘No-Shows’ 

But the fact still remained that 
approximately 26,000,000 Ameri- 
can citizens were “no-shows” on 
election day. They threw away 
their right to vote by not showing 
up at the polls. 

Why? 

Instead of answering, many of 
those who didn’t vote ask: “What 
does my one vote. .count?” 

Well, one vote has had a lot of 
things to do with a lot of things in 
this country. Ever since the days 
of the colonists, one vote has 
counted. And just one voice often 
has made history. 

California, Idaho, Oregon, Texas, 
and Washington were made states 
by just one vote in Congress. 

Pres. Rutherford Hayes was 
elected by a majority of only one 
electoral vote in 1876. Thomas 
Jefferson and Aaron Burr were 
tied when the electoral votes were 
counted. Because of the tie vote, 
the decision was turned over to the 
House of Representatives, which 
elected Jefferson. 


Andrew Johnson, the only Presi- 


dent ever to have been impeached, 
would have been removed—but 
for just one vote in the U.S. Senate. 

And in 1941, the Draft Act of 
World War II was saved by just 
one vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

But, you say, what difference 
does my one vote make today in a 
country of 165 million people. 


Let’s Eavesdrop 

Suppose we eavesdrop on a con- 
versation which took place in New- 
ark (Ohio) on Nov. 4, 1953, the 
morning following election day. 

“By just one vote?” 

“Yup, Ken Jones was elected 
mayor by just one vote. -He got 
4,401 votes and John Swank got 
4,400 votes. Bet you can’t tell me 
of another time when one vote was 
so important!” 

That’s a good bet to take. And 
you don’t have to go far to prove 
your point. For the late Robert A. 
Taft won his seat in the Senate in 
1944 by fewer than 8,000 votes— 
less than one vote in each of the 
state’s 8,800 precincts. In 1948, 
Mr. Truman carried Ohio by less 
than one vote per precinct. 

Citizens of New Haven, Conn., 
would want to be heard. Their 
mayor was elected in 1951 by a 
margin of only two votes. Not to 
be outdone, Michigan voters would 
remind us that their governor was 
elected in 1950 by 1,154 votes out 
of 1,800,000 cast—less than one 
vote in every three precincts. Peo- 
ple in scores of other cities and 
states could tell similar stories, 


Its Your Business 
Nevertheless, important as a 
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man’s right to vote is, he also has 
the freedom not to vote if he doesn’t 
want to, or is just too lazy or lack- 
ing in civic consciousness to do so, 
If he isn’t interested, doesn’t want 
to take the time, finds it incon- 
venient—that’s his business. 

It’s not like that behind the iron 
curtain in the Communist-domi- 
nated “paradises.” There, if you 
don’t parade to the polls and cast a 
ballot for the one-party slate, you 
can expect to hear a knock on the 
door some night. 

Here nothing will happen to you 
if you don’t vote. You can sit the 
election out. And then, sit up elec- 
tion night to see whom you neigh- 
bors elected. Afterwards you can 
even go on criticizing the govern- 
ment, in spite of the fact that you 
may not have had anything to do 
with electing the officials who run it. 


You Must Vote 

Yes, you have just one vote, But 
nobody else has more than one 
vote. When you enter the privacy 
of the election booth it makes no 
difference whether you are a ma- 
chinist, an office worker, lawyer, 
salesman, or corporation president. 


For whether you live in a mansion 


or a shack; whatever your name or 
race; regardless of how you ear 


your living—you still have but one 


vote. 

In the election booth, all Ameri- 
cans possessexactly the same meas- 
ure of political power—no more, 
nor any less, than just.one vote. 

This power to cast’ one vote 
apiece is the power that separate 
free men from slaves. 

But the power of the ballot is 4 
power that must be exercised if it is 
to be retained. 


To be a ruler, you must rule. 


You must vote. 


Allow indifference, apathy, of 
laziness to stand in the way of go- 
ing to the voting booth—and we 
will be allowing the minority t 
rule. 
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COPE CO-DIRECTORS Jack Kroll (left) and James L. McDevitt survey congressional districts 
throughout the nation while studying chances of good candidates getting elected with the help of 
organized labor. The map gives a quick picture of every Congressional district in the U.S., with pins 
denoting marginal districts, pro-labor and anti-labor members of Congress, and the relative strength 
of various COPE groups around the country. , 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT of COPE, under the direction of 
Henry Zon, assembles basic data for use in campaigns. These in- 
clude official roll call votes, speeches, statements, statistical material 
“ees + : ee . sot and election figures. The department compiled COPE’s Congres- 
COPE’S PUBLIC RELATIONS department furnishes leaflets, flyers, posters, a biweekly “Political Sional Voting Record, covering key votes from 1947 through 1956. 
Memo,” articles to journals, a newsletter for minority groups and general promotional materials for These records are now being distributed through state AFL-ClO 
unions and locals. In addition, two books, “How to Win,” a manual on electioneering techniques, bodies to the home of every union. member. 
and the “1956 Handbook,” which explains the key issues of the campaign, are available for $1 apiece 


to union members. Shown above are Anthony Smith (left), and Dick Dashiell, public relations director, 
checking promotional literature. 


Stes 


WOMEN PLAY A BIG ROLE in COPE. Shown discussing visual © OES ee : : . ' ——— 
and sound aids, which help to get COPE’s message across, are Mrs. VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS to COPE’s fund-raising drive to help labor elect its 


Ss So 


friends and 


Thelma Dawson (left), assistant director of the WAD, and Mrs. defeat its enemies are being posted and receipted by girls in the accounting department. Of every 
Esther Murray, eastern area director of WAD. Mrs. Margaret dollar contributed voluntarily to COPE, half is used by local and state Committees on Political Edu- 
Thornburgh of Okmulgee, Okla., is WAD’s western area director, cation, the other half is used by national COPE to aid worthy candidates for national offices. v 
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Bread and Butter Facts: — 


Higher Interest Rates 
Hurt Small Business 


By Peter Henle 


_Assistant Director of Research 
Hew high can interest rates go? 
EZ This seems to be the $64,000 question of the year, at least so 
far as economic issues are concerned. 
‘The facts are these. Interest rates have been climbing steadily 
higher for the past 18 months. They are higher for the businessmen 
seeking to expand, for the consumer 
who needs to finance the purchase of 
a new automobile, and even for the 
government. In fact, the U.S. Treas- 
ury now has to pay almost 3 percent 
to borrow money for only three 
months, the same rate that it pays on 
its 10-year saving bonds. 

As a result of these rising rates, 
charges for interést today are higher 
than at any time since the 1933 bank 
holiday. 

What has caused these higher rates? 
To some extent, the higher rates seem 
to be the result of an increased de- 
mand for money to finance plant ex- 
pansion and other business needs. In 
recent months the volume of bank 

loans has been setting record levels. 

To some extent, however, the higher interest rates are the product 
of deliberate actions by the Federal Reserve Board. The board helps 
to determine interest rates by setting the rate (called the rediscount 
rate) at which the nation’s banks are able to borrow money from 
the funds of the Federal Reserve System. This rate has been in- 
creased several times in the past year and now stands at 3 percent. 

Federal Reserve Board officials argue that these increases in in- 
terest rates are necessary to maintain a healthy economy. They 
point to rising prices, a high rate of production and heavy sales as 
evidence that the economy is facing a period of inflation. 

These officials feel that higher interest rates will force business 
to cut back some of their expansion plans and thus reduce pressure 

‘on raw materials and production. In this way, they feel that the 
current prosperity would be stretched out over a longer period. 
Otherwise, they feel that the economy will face a serious inflationary 
threat. 

It is questionable, however, whether the higher interest rates are 
having this effect. The evidence seems to be that the wrong people 
are being hurt. A survey by the Wall Street Journal indicates that 
the higher interest rates are having only a relatively light impact 
on business expansion. In brief, according to the Journal: 

“Some smaller concerns are cutting expansion plans. Some 
medium-sized ones are delaying plans for financing them. Cor- 
porate giants generally are unaffected.” 

Under these circumstances, even a substantial increase in the 
interest rate is not likely to force any change in expansion plans. 
Only the newer and smaller firms are likely to have to depend on 
borrowed funds for their expansion. 

Thus we are left with the conclusion that the higher interest rates 
operate most successfully against the newer and smaller businesses 


limited effect on the larger concerns which undertake most of the 
expansion. 


this year devoted an entire exhibit building to show union label 
products. At the union-made shoe booth, this young son of a 
visiting union member was fascinated by the giant model of a shoe 
which he probably envisions as having the makings of a fine sailboat. 
The union label exhibit at the fair was sponsored by the Milwaukee 
Union Label Council. 


whose expansion should actually be encouraged while having only a} 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in its history, the Wisconsin State Fair| 


By Sidney Margolius 
ICTITIOUS list prices and fake discounts are 
spreading to many types-of goods. Shoppers had 
better be wary, especially as the Christmas buying 
season approaches. Otherwise you may find that 
instead of getting what the seller claimed was a big 
discount, you actually paid more for the merchandise 
oa than you needed to, 
or at best, paid the 


merely got hoaxed. 
So widespread 
and deceptive are 
fictitibus price tags 
that both the Federal 
Trade Commission 
and the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus are 


against the fakers, 
who are often 
abetted by newspa- 
pers and magazines 
who blink their eyes 
at what they must 


realize is false advertising. 

Fictitious list prices generally start with manufac- 
turers and jobbers who attach to their merchandise 
printed price tags which are deliberately exaggerated 
so retailers can offer big “discounts.” The public 
has become educated to the fact that nowadays, be- 
cause prices generally are inflated, many stores do 
give genuine discounts from manufacturers’ list or 
suggested retail prices. 

An overly-trusting buyer is led to believe that a 
printed price tag on merchandise, or a “list price” 
advertised in a national magazine, is authentic. If 


Making Ends Meet: 


By Nancy Pratt 


INTER is just around the corner, calling for a 

change of ‘pace in menu planning. It’s almost 
time to pack up the cold cuts and salads and start 
thinking about hot, rib-sticking meals. 

Hot stews, for one thing, are an old favorite that 
can be served up in new forms. What’s more, the 

best values in meats 
this fall are in the 
less tender grass-fed 
beef that come to 
market as stew beef. 

,When most people 

mention stew they 
think of the Irish 
kind, strong on on- 
ions, meat and pota- 
toes. An old fash- 
ioned Irish stew is 

_certainly welcome 
on a cold blustery 
day, but you make a 
mistake if you use 
stew beef in this way 
only. 

Such non-stewish sounding dishes as Hungarian 
goulash or French ragout of beef are famous varia- 
tions. Aside from the regular recipes for these dishes 
offered by many cookbooks, there are any number 
of individual variations you can work out for your- 
self. 


The basic “stew” design is generally the same, 


Despite a sharp increase in the use of the federal 
voluntary poultry inspection program, only one- 
fourth of the poultry marketed in the United States 
undergoes even a partial inspection for sanitation 
and wholesomeness, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen reported. 


The union attributed the rise in the use of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service’s voluntary program, 
to a consumer response to the exposes of conditions 
of filth and disease in some sections of the poultry 
processing industry. It said the increase was also 
due to the progress of the campaign for a compul- 
sory poultry inspection law. 

AMCBW Pres. Earl W. Jimerson and Sec.-Treas. 
Patrick E. Gorman said it was “gratifying that a 
widespread consumer demand for poultry inspected 
for cleanliness and wholesomeness had forced more 
processors to hire the use of the voluntary program.” 
But, they pointed out, the safeguards of this program 
were “at best, a poor second” for an effective com- 
pulsory program of poultry inspection. 

The union has a first-hand knowledge of the 
poultry processing industry because more than 30,000 
of its members work there. It has spearheaded a 
legislative campaign of women’s, consumers, public 
health and labor groups for the compulsory inspec- 
tion of poultry, similar to the 50-year meat inspec- 
tion, to protect consumers and poultry workers 


usual price and - 


waging warfare. 


Hundred Ways 


‘Discount’ Hoaxes Hook Buyers 


you, as a buyer, don’t have a good idea of values or 
don’t compare values offered by other retailers, you 
are more likely to be duped by the fake list prices. 

Price hoaxes are found in almost every type of 
merchandise nowadays. The Association of Better 
Business Bureaus tells this writer that a national dis- 
tributor of blankets recently admitted he deliberately 


. furnished retailers with advertising material indicat- 


ing the blankets had “list prices” of $15.95, when 
actually they were made to sell for less. - 


xk *& 


ERE are the areas where fake list prices seem 
most prevalent, and most likely to snare the 
unwary: 

Mattresses, as this department has pointed out 
many times, often are labelled with exaggerated list 
prices so stores can stage spurious “sales.” The fake 
labelers include some of the largest and best-known 
manufacturers. 

Jewelry, watches: This department also has re- 
ported the exaggerated printed price tags often used 
on jewelry and watches, including some of the most 
widely-advertised brands. Some retailers give vary- 
ing “discounts” off the exaggerated printed price tags 
on jewelry, watches and gift items. But some credit 
stores even charge the full exaggerated price on easy- 
payment plans. 

Recently dealers in the pearl industry criticized 
fake discounts on pearls, as well as the use of such 
words as “genuine” and “real” in advertising for 
cultured pearls, which they say are actually inferior 
quality because they did not mature sufficiently long 
in the oyster. ; 

Luggage and clothing are other items which fre- 
quently carry fake list prices, and require compari- 
son-shopping to make sure of their value. 

; (Copyright 1956 by Sidney Margolius) 


to Brew a Stew 


whether it goes by an Irish, Hungarian, French or 
other title. The meat is prepared in bite-sized cubes, 
sprinkled with flour and seasoning, and browned in 
fat. Then liquid and vegetables are added and the 
concoction simmered about 3 or 4 hours, 

But the final effect depends on what you do. with 
the meat after it’s browned—what type of vegetables 
you put in, what seasonings you use, and how much 
liquid you add. For starch, many prefer potatoes, 
but did you ever try using dumplings, rice or noodles? 
Gravies can be made as thin as soup or to suit the 
taste of those who like the liquid almost cooked off. 

Herbs make a big difference with stew meats be- 
cause the long slow cooking gives them a chance to 
blend completely with the meat and give it their 
flavor. Try dill or curry with lamb stew. Chili 
powder, paprika or oregano—each gives a beef stew 
its own characteristic flavor. 

French cooks simmer the meat in a mixture of 
equal parts of wine and bouillon—the effect may 
delight the gourmets and rate a fancy price in a res- 
taurant, but there’s no magic involved. It’s still basi- 
cally a stew. You can try it too. 


A pastry topping will transform a plain stew into 
a pot pie. You can experiment with different types 
of topping too. Try substituting corn meal for flour 
with some grated cheese added, for example. 

You can add a little something here, omit some- 
thing there, thicken it, thin it—there are a hundred 
different ways to brew a stew. Don’t pass up the 
fun of trying different recipes when planning your 
winter stew menus. 


Quarter of Poultry Inspected 


against hazards posed by filthy and diseased poultry. 
“The U.S. Dept. of Agriculture press release re 
porting a sharp increase in the use of the voluntary 


poultry inspection program shows that 428,000,000 
pounds of ready-to-cook poultry were inspected in 
the first six months of 1956. In a year that would 
be less than a billion pounds federally inspected,” 
they said. 

“About five billion pounds of poultry are con- 
sumed in the United States a year. Adding the small 
amount of state and local inspection now being 
carried on, we must conclude that even with the 
increase, a maximum of 25 percent of the poultry 
marketed in the United States is even partially im 
spected for sanitation and wholesomeness.” 


But, they continued, the problems with the volun- 
tary inspection program, which is hired and paid for 
by the processor, is not only in its scope, but also 
in its kind. 

“Congressional hearings have brought out sharp 
dissatisfaction by public health, consumer and labor 
TT with the operations of the program,” they 
said. 

“The voluntary program is the only federal pro 
tection which the poultry consumer and poultry 
worker now: has, but it is certainly not sufficient 
protection,” they declared. 
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Soup to Nonsense: 


_ them!” snorts his wife. 


Fabric Swatch 


By Jane Goodsell 


SMALL swatch of drapery material won’t ex- 
plode and it has no sharp edges. But it can 
terrorize a man who realizes the full horror of its 
meaning. é 
When a map finds a little scrap of antique satin in 
his living room, he shudders with dread. He knows 
from past experience 
that his situation is 
hopeless. His wife 
has decided to “do 
something about this 
house.” He can no 
more swerve her 
from her purpose 
than the Saxons 
could coax the Nor- 
mans to call off their 
invasion. 
But he will proba- 
bly try. “What’s 
' wrong with the cur- 
tains we have now?” 
he asks plaintively.- 
“Wrong with 
“They’re just terrible, that’s 


alll” 


The calm with which she plans a complete house- 
hold convulsion stuns her husband momentarily. 


For Your Health’s Sake: 


Medical Plan Fundamentals 


By Dr. Morris Brand 


NION leaders and trustees of health and welfare 
funds interested in providing direct medical 
services in health centers to their members, and as 
soon as possible to their spouses and dependent chil- 
dren, should be certain that the plan includes com- 
prehensive médical services rather than limited and 
inadequate care for 
which insufficient 
payments are made. 
They should be 
certain also that the 
services be provided 
in the home, hospital 
and a modern facil- 
ity (medical center) 
by an integrated 
group of general 
physicians and spe- 
cialists; also that the 
consumer (union) 
have a voice in the 
non-professional pol- 
icies. 

These are the fun- 
damentals of a good medical program. The next 
point that must be determined is whether there are 
sufficient funds to provide the above. Often, re- 
gardiess of the availability of funds, the union is 
unable to purchase comprehensive care because of 
the limitation of existing programs in the community. 


’ shoes before entering the house. 
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Strikes Terror 


Hollywood Observer: 
But he rallies to point out to her, in a voice throb- 


2 tite oe conde ct te tniy| MLOTI Lyn Wins Rating 


finances and the fact that a new roof would improve 


e 
the house more than touches of cherry red. Of D d t d A t 
His wife sits through this tirade with a far-away @ 1ca 3 Cc ress 
expression on her face. When he winds up with a - 
couple of emphatic thumps on the table, she says By Don Murray 
(who’s pinch-hitting for vacationing Paul 


dreamily, “I was just wondering whether wallpaper 
with a skeleton pattern wouldn’t be amusing in the Patrick and tells of making love to Marilyn 
Monroe.in 20th-Fox’s movie “Bus-Stop.”) 


closet?” ’ 

This is typical of his wife’s behavior during the| yoy 7 ywOOD—I was always told by my show business parents 
next few weeks. No matter what he says to her— that someday, somehow opportunity would knock, but I didn’t 
a threat to start divorce proceedings, an ardent dec- ex y> we 2 Saledaeth % Ana 
aration of his love or an announcement that one of| know it would hit me over the head with a sledge-hammer. 
the children is lost—she will remain in a trance-like| What a beautiful sledge-hammer. — : 
state, muttering, “I was just wondering whether. ...”| I’m still a little groggy from the experience. : ; 

But finally—several weeks, months or years later| Six months ago I was just another young actor with some fairly 
—the decorating job is finished. The husband is good stage credits. I had never 
forced to admit that it looks nice, and gradually he been in front of a movie camera. 
learns to find his way around in the dark without Today, in my first motion pic- 
knocking himself out on re-arranged furniture. His ture, “Bus Stop,” I have co-star 
wife still has attacks of wondering whether this chair billing with Marilyn Monroe. 
wouldn’t look better where that chair is, but these Anybody in my profession will 


attacks are diminishing. ’ a1 
; ee Fi tell you that’s pretty good billing. 
He begins to feel at home in his home again. He S ticdet ies this Gok Mwke” 


stops plumping the sofa cushions after sitting on ? : % , 
them, and he no longer examines the bottoms of his an actor in this kaleidoscopic 
business and now it’s up to me. 


I’ve been given a once-in-a-life- 
time shot at the top, with none of 
the preliminary years of struggle 
I'd anticipated. Producer Buddy 
Adler and Director Joshua Logan 
have given me my big chance 
and if I work my way right back 
to obscurity, it will be my own 
fault. No actor has ever had it 
better. 

But it isn’t about myself that 
: I want to write. What about this 
: Monroe person who first set the 
: world on its-ear as a symbol of 
: physical glamour and then went 
ae re) “ %, 

Marilyn and Don ethene a = ailmes 
I had never met Miss Monroe until I came West to do “Bus 
community to provide the agreed-upon services either Stop.” We were introduced quite casually on an almost empty 
on a capitation, fee-for-service or other basis. Ob- soundstage where we were to play a few scenes together for ward- 
viously, it would be better to pay on a capitation| tobe and makeup tests. 
basis so that the doctors become co-insurers and, With no preliminary rehearsals and out of a clear sky, as it were, 
therefore, are interested in practicing preventive| I found myself hoisting Marilyn Monroe in the air, throwing her 
medical care. ae over my shoulder and making awkward love to her in the manner 

2—Another method would be to establish its own! of the young cowhand in “Bus Stop” who’d never had anything to 
— weg a seer tool - peel do with girls. 
union health center in Philadelphia, the Favor) Making love to Marilyn Monroe could be a heady experience for 
a Institute of St. Louis, the Sidney Hillman) even 4 seasoned performer. For a young actor miking is debut 

ealth Centers of New York, Philadelphia and Chi- in front of th it 
cago, and the Hotel Trades Health Center in New = nd Coes, = we Tough 7 oy arable to the bat boy 
York. being told to go in and pinchhit for Mickey Mantle! 

In the attempt to provide medical care to their) Somehow I got through the scene. My performance was awk- 
members, several small unions have established medi-| Ward and ill-at-ease, I’m sure, but I could pretend it was meant 
cal centers often limited in scope of service. The| that way. Fortunately for me, the film shots were only for pur- 
establishment of medical centers to serve less than| poses of wardrobe and makeup tests and were never to be shown 
about 30,000 persons, tends to be of limited effi-| to the public. 
ciency and results in duplication of costly facilities} During the following weeks, I found Marilyn warm and friendly, 
and administrative costs. in a detached sort of way, during periods when we were not actually 

working at our jobs as actors. There was little levity on her part 


And then, one day, he comes home to find aj % 
swatch of drapery material lying on the hall table. ... 


The union leader must then pattern the cloth to 
fit the available funds, available programs and other 
limitations. - 

Should a union decide that a saving may be real- 
ized by not paying an insurance organization’s ad- 
ministrative costs and desire to establish and con- 
trol its own reserve funds and insist also upon having 
a more intimate control of the services rendered, it 
may provide medical benefits in one of the following 
ways: ‘ 

1—By contracting with one or more existing un- 
ion, private or cooperative medical groups in the 


“FOR EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE in the crusade against aggressive communism,” Joel R. Jacobson, 
executive vice president of the New Jersey Industrial Union Council, is awarded a plaque by the Cru- 
sade for Freedom. Jacobson has been active in raising funds for Crusade for Freedom’s Radio Free 
Europe and press installations which beam radio messages and parachute newspapers behind the Iron 
Curtain to people who hear only the Communist side. 


while we prepared for a scene. 

I don’t think I have ever seen a more serious and dedicated 
actress. High comedy is a taxing business and Marilyn studied 
every gesture and inflection in advance. On the screen her per- 
formance comes off as light and casual—the true test of comedy— 

but there was nothing casual about her offscreen approach. 

‘| Marilyn was suffering from a virus attack when we went to 
:| Phoenix, Ariz.,to do rodeo scenes but she knew the real rodeo we 
were shooting could not be postponed, so true to show business 
tradition, she went ahead and worked anyway. 

Later, returning from Sun Valley, Idaho, where she worked for 
five days in the snow wearing skimpy costumes, she became severely 

ill with pneumonia and had to be hospitalized. 
=| During all this time, I never heard any complaints from this 
grand girl. 

I have always admired the Marilyn of the newspapers, the maga- 
zines and the newsreels—the Marilyn who has put humor and 
mischief into sex-appeal. 

I now admire the Marilyn who is an actress—hard working, 
dedicated and considerate. 

Not many actors can start their screen career at the top with 
Marilyn Monroe in such a great picture as “Bus Stop.” I’m cer- 
tainly a lucky young guy. 
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RELIGIOUS AND LABOR history was made when for the first time on the North American conti- 
nent a prelate of the Catholic Church presided at a ceremony blessing the tools of working men and 
women. The tools were displayed on a board erected before the altar at the Baltimore, Md., cathe- 
dral where 500 labor and management officials attended a special blessing Mass. The tool-blessing 
ceremony above was performed by Most Rev. Jerome D. Sebastian, auxiliary bishop of Baltimore. 


Barberton, Ohio (PAI) — Humphrey Bogart and 
Stewart Granger who have thrilled movie fans with 
their African safaris have nothing on a member of 
the United Rubber Workers here—he was in on the 
real thing. 

C. C. Eckman, a tire-builder for Seiberling Rub- 
ber Co., has just returned from Africa where he 
faced such hair-raising episodes as a madly charging 
elephant and wounded buffalos who hide in tall grass 


iii ready to attack. But he enjoyed every minute of it 
Oe and wants to go back as soon as he saves enough 
money. 


Eckman’s advice to union members everywhere: 


Union-Made Cigarettes 
Disprove Cost Legend 


The notion that union-made products are 
more expensive because the workers who turn 
them out are better paid than non-union work- 
ers is a “proven fallacy,” Pres. John O’Hare 
of the Tobacco Workers said. 

Citing cigarettes as an example, O’Hare said, 
“Lucky Strikes, Philip Morris, Chesterfields, 
Raleighs, Viceroys, Old Golds and a host of 
other popular brands are made by union mem- 
bers who receive fair wages, paid vacations, 
insurance, hospitalization, paid holidays, pen- 
sions, promotions through seniority and other 
benefits. And yet these brands do not cost 
one penny more than Camels which are made 
by non-union labor.” 

The sole major holdout against the TWIU is 
the R. J. Reynolds Co., which produces Camels, 
Winstons, Salems and Cavaliers. Other union- 
made cigarettes besides those named by O’Hare 
include Kools, Herbert Tareytons, Marlboros, 
Spuds and others. 


Rubber Worker on Africa Safari 
Tells of Bagging Mad Elephant 


“You, too, can make a nice safari for about’ $3,000 
—about the price of a new car.” 


The adventuresome rubber worker planned and 
saved for the trip for years. Also, he had a small 
building which he sold. From the time he left on 
his airplane flight from New York to Paris and then 
on to French Equatorial Africa, things began to hap- 
pen. 

But let him tell it in his own words: 

“One morning we picked up the track of a huge 
elephant in an area of very thick jungle. It was not 
a good place to meet the animal as we might have 
to face a charge from very close quarters. 

“We fell in to single file on the trail. Two native 
trackers were in front. Then came the assistant 
white hunter, next me, then the white hunter with 
the other natives bringing up the rear. Silently, cau- 
tiously we followed the trail into dense jungle. We 
stopped to listen and to look for if the elephant knew 
we were behind him he would be waiting for us. 

“Suddenly, without warning, the elephant charged 
and all hell broke loose. The natives fled and the 
assistant white hunter fired straight into the head of 
the charging beast with his .375 magnum. It failed 
to either stop or turn the elephant and the assistant 
white hunter turned and fied. Now I was alone. 

“They said later that the elephant was screaming 
but I heard nothing. All I could see was the elephant, 
his ears spread wide, coming at me. I’ve never seen 
anything so big. I centered the .450 on his head 


and pulled the trigger. The elephant went down with | ; 


a crash... As he jumped to his feet the white hunter 
came running up beside me and we both shot into 
the side of his head. Down he went again only to 
jump up. I broke his back with the next shot as 
he tried to get at us. Three more shots into his brain 
finished him. 


“This was too close for comfort.” 


Schools, Teachers and Kids: 


Smaller Classes Key 
To Sound Education 


By Lillian Herstein 


rs the beginning of the new term, and Mrs. Smith is ‘Sablaails 
vehemently, “You can’t put my Willie in the dummy class! He’s 
just as smart as Georgie Jones.” 


In vain does the principal try to explain that Willie will be get- 
ting just the extra attention he needs in arithmetic in Class B 
instead of being frustrated by the math sharks in Class A; and 
anyhow he’ll have his chance to shine in geography and history 


|| where he has been placed in the Class A group. 


This incident, characteristic of the beginning of each term, 
touches off an important educational problem and one that is emo- 
tionally charged. The controversy highlights a major problem in 
American education: has our expansion of educational opportu- 
nities to more and more youngsters resulted in mediocrity—in a 
watering down of education to a low common denominator, or can 
our democratic schools meet the varying needs of gifted, superior, 
standard, and substandard children? — 

The lack in America of an adequate number of engineers and 
scientists has sharpened this concern over the curriculum. 

The problem recurs with increasing emphasis as rapid neigh- 
borhood changes bring into the same school, children of great 
diversity of ability and of various economic and cultural levels. 
Poor academic performance, however, is due often not to in- 
herent disability but to poor home conditions, poverty of the 
family, and previous attendance at poorly equipped schools. 

It is the problem of any democratic society which bases its edu- 
cational theory on a belief in individual differences in children and 
is dedicated to the principle of educating each child to his greatest 
potentialities—a high goal and an expensive one. 

In the present educational crisis, the danger is that we may in- 
dulge in hasty generalizations about children’s abilities, and resort 
to ill-advised expedients. Soon we will hear the oft-repeated la- 
ment, “Too many children are going to high school. They'd be 
better off at work. Let’s relax those sentimental child labor laws.” 
We may even tamper with our curriculum to the detriment of the 


difference between our civilization and that of the totalitarians. 
a 

ARIOUS suggestions and experiments have been made, each 

has some advantage and some drawback. Acceleration, or 
grade skipping, has been tried in elementary schools; speedup 
courses, in the high schools. Another solution for the superior 
student is enrichment of the course which would challenge him and 
broaden his understanding of a subject beyond the requirements of 
his grade. In some schools separate classes have been arranged 
for superior, average, and slow students. In some cities there are 
special schools for students particularly gifted in the arts. 

All American youngsters, however, must function as citizens of 


pupil, each has a voice in formulating public policy.. There is 
therefore a core of information and skills that each of them must 
Regen —-aat Se lea OF WANS Se Ay oF PE ee 
im a common cause. 

Our first responsibility, to be sure, is to work vigorously for 
more adequate housing and more economic security, factors often 
more important in Johnny’s success in school than mental achieve- 
ments revealed by psychological tests. 

That is the long term goal. Excellent results are being obtained 
in some schools without resort to special grouping, in classes small 
enough to make possible more individual attention. 


Is it not more in keeping with our democratic needs to arrange 
classes small enough where well-trained, resourceful, devoted 
teachers can gear their teaching to the varying needs of all the 
children? Such classes and such teachers will involve great cost. 
But can our democracy afford any other type of education? 


“UNION MAID” 


VES, GUS--- 
YM BRINGING 
EMPLOYEES’ a POTATO SALAD! 


~A Serial Story 


| OFFERED TO FURNISH 


—By Bill — 


~ SWELL! GOTROX 


THE MEAT FOR THE 


YEH---HE ASKED 
IF WE WOULD 
RATHER HAVE 
HOT DOGS, OR 


>” WELL, | HOPE YOU \ 
TOOK THE HOT DOGS -- 
WE HAD ENOUGH OF HIS 


BALONEY THE LAST a 


BALONEY ! OUR UNION CONTRACT 


social sciences and the humanities which constitute the fundamental 


the country. The average pupil, the slower pupil, the superior 
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Page Eleven 


Adlai Says: ; es | 
GOP Administration 
Pilloried Innocent © 


(The following article is excerpted from a speech by Democratic 
presidential candidate Adlai Stevenson to a Democratic Party rally 
at Walnut Hill, Va.) 


THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION for partisan politi- 
cal purposes, has pilloried innocent men and women under the 
pretense of conducting loyalty and security investigations. 

The history of this shameless political trickery goes back, as I 

say, to the 1952 campaign. You remember they modestly called it 
a Great Crusade and the orators made so much noise about “Com- 
munists in Government” that when they got in office they evidently 
felt obliged to find some, even at the expense of innocent govern- 
ment workers. 
_ §o they invented and popularized the term, “security risk,” pre- 
tended that all security risks were “subversives,” and soon were 
able to boast—just in time for the 1954 Congressional campaign, 
of course—that they had cleansed government of security risks by 
the bushel—or was it half a bushel? 

Government workers were summarily suspended without pay on 
the basis of vague charges of ambiguous offenses, made after inade- 
quate sifting of unevaluated information by untrained personnel 
ofticers—and then were forced to defend themselves at great ex- 
pense before prosecutor-judges without being able to confront their 
accusers; and often without even knowing the real nature of the 
charges against them. ’ 

But soon a congressional investigation disclosed that 90 per 
cent of the persons the Administration claimed to have fired as 
“security risks” were never determined to be “security risks” at 
all; that others were not even fired but were merely transferred 
from one agency to another; and that half of those who were 
fired as security risks had been hired by the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration itself. 

And finally the Administration admitted, after about three years 
of such devastating harrassments, that not a single person was fired 
for being a Communist. 

As the New York Times said a couple of months ago, “The Ad- 
ministration deliberately used misleading statistics about the pro- 
gram for political purposes. The political approach has damaged 
the President’s asserted attempt to clear the air of ‘unreasoned sus- 
picion.”” And now the Supreme Court has ruled that the Eisen- 
hower Administration violated the intent of Congress by its applica- 
tion of the security law. . 

; = xk *® 


THE ABUSE OF THE SECURITY POLICIES under this ad- 
ministration during the last four years is a shameful chapter in 
American history which began in consecration to individual liberty. 


The lives of decent and devoted government servants lie buried in|: 
the wreckage it wrought. The wider consequences are incalculable. 


What shall we do? 

Let me‘say to you that a first objective of a Democratic Admin- 
istration will be to restore dignity and honor and self-esteem to the 
public service. Those who prefer to serve the commonwealth 
rather than themselves deserve the respect of their fellow citizens. 
Under a Democratic administration they will have that respect once 

ain. 

We must, of course, vigorously oppose legislation intended to over- 
tide the court decision—we must hold the line where the court has 
fixed it. 

We mean to reconstruct the present security system and devise 
a program which will safeguard the state without degrading those 
who serve -it. 

The way a government treats its employes, it seems to me, says 
a lot about that government. A democracy should not treat them 
as game for partisan advancement or public ridicule, but as up- 
right, decent, conscientious citizens devoted to the high calling, 
the unending task, of making the government better serve its pro- 
prietors, the people. 

It is in this spirit that they serve their country; it is in this spirit 
that the people you elect should serve them. 


(Willard Shelton is ill. His column “It’s Your Washington” is 
expected to appear next week.) 


? 


Vandercook Says: 


\Dulles’ Suez Plans ‘Vague Indeed’ 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator,, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.) 


RITAIN’S Prime Minister Eden, in answer to a 
direct question in the House of Commons— 

said he would not promise to avoid the use of force, 
if it seemed necessary to break Nasser’s grip on the 
Suez Canal. Eden’s government then won a vote of 
confidence by a comfortable, though not impressive, 
SOURS SS aS majority of 71. The Prime 
Minister -informed Parlia- 
ment he was certain if the 
Egyptian dictator suc- 
ceeded in his Suez grab, 
his next move would be 
an armed attack on Israel. 
Washington’s role in the 
_ present crisis is, in many 
ways, obscure. Secretary 
Dulles is credited with in- 
vention of the plan to 
which Britain and France 
are now committed, to 
create a Suez Canal Users’ Association—to collect 
tolls, to control, and to pilot ships through the Suez 
passage. Seemingly, such a scheme could work only 
if the “user powers” are prepared to go ahead and 
make it work, for certainly Egypt will not just meek- 


Morgan Says: 


Tangles Seen In 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 


Vandercook | 


mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Morgan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


T this juncture of the campaign, the state of 

Illinois, presents an interesting, important but 
highly tangled study in national politics. Pres. 
Eisenhower carried Adlai Stevenson’s home state 
handily in 1952 by nearly 450,000 votes. 


But in 1954, Sen. Paul Douglas, a liberal Demo- 
' oe crat, won re-election by a 


of a million himself. This 
time it is the seat of Sen. 
Everett McKinley Dirk- 
sen, once a deep-dyed Taft 
Republican, which is on 
the block. 

Dirksen’s challenger is 
a young state legislator 
named Richard Stengel 
who worked closely with 
Stevenson when the latter 
was governor. The cur- 
rent gubernatorial race is richly brushed with scan- 
dal. GOP Gov. William Stratton’s bid for re-elec- 
tion is somewhat complicated by the fact that his 
(until recently) state auditor, one Orville Hodge, is 
currently residing in prison after having lifted some- 
thing like a million and a half dollars in state funds 
for his own purposes, and the fireworks of the tale 
are still exploding, complete with minor sparklers 
about a handsome lady-friend. 


But it was Stratton’s own alacrity which helped 
dispatch Hodge swiftly to the hoosegow and no soon- 
er had that happened than the Democrats developed 
a scandal of their. own, less redolent in political per- 
fume perhaps but embarrassing nevertheless: their 
candidate for governor, Herbert Paschen, was ob- 


As We See It: 


Don’t Complain 


James L. McDevitt, COPE co-director, declared 
on As We See It, AFL-CIO program on the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. radio network. 

“People learned that -one vote counts in Newark, 
Ohio, in 1954, for instance,” he said. “The in- 
cumbent mayor in that city was finally elected, after 
a recount, by just one vote. 

“Rutherford B. Hayes was elected President by 
one vote in 1876. His election was contested and 
it was referred to an electoral commission. Again 
he won by a single vote.” 


McDevitt said the Hayes instance is the classic and 
extreme example, but that there are thousands of 
other examples that show the power of single votes. 

McDevitt told about “R” Weeks, or Registration 
Weeks that COPE is sponsoring to get citizens reg- 
istered to vtoe. He stressed that, “It is absolutely 
necessary that we get our people—AFL-CIO mem- 


bers and the adult members of their families—regis- 


broadcasts of ‘Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- _ 


margin of nearly a quarter: 


ly accept that plan. Yet Dulles insists that the United 
States does not intend to “shoot its way” through 
the Canal. And, he talks of our footing the immense _ 
extra costs of sending-ships around the tip of. Africa- 
if Nasser closes the canal. 


Even an Egyptian spokesman describes the Secre- 
tary of ‘State’s. remarks as, quote, “very vague 
indeed.” We now say that we will join the “users 
association” with France and Britain, even if no other 
countries sign up, i? 

Meanwhile, Nasser has undertaken.to set up a 
rival international conference of his own. The in- 


_ vitations list drawn up by Egypt’s dictator includes 


Soviet Russia, Red China, six Communist satellite 
states of Europe including East Germany, some nine 
Arab and Moslem nations, India, and interestingly 
enough, since the subject is canals, the Republic of 
Panama. The hand-rubbing Russians have already 
rushed some Russian seamen to Egypt, and announce 
they are ready to go to work at any time. 
xk kk * 


N a speech in St. Louis before a convention of the. 

International Union of Electrical Workers, Ex- 
President Truman congratulated the IUE for its 
“splendid success” in its “honest, American” fight 
against Communist domination of workers in that. 
industry. . “I wish,” added Mr. Truman, “I could say 
half as much about demagogues fighting Commu- 
nism and businessmen playing footsie with Com- 
munist unions.” 


Illinois Polities 


_liged to withdraw when the existence of a welfare 
fund with unmistakeable partisan overtones was un- 
covered in Paschen’s office of Cook County treasurer. 

Young Stengel’s camp is surprisingly hopeful, con- 
sidering the problem of publicizing a man who was 
Virtually unknown outside his home town of Rock 
Island a few months ago, except for the dubious 
value of having a name that might make the voters 
think the Democrats were backing the manager of 
the New York Yankees. . 

But they note with enthusiasm that in his appear- 
ances downstate, a traditional Republican strong- 
hold, Stengel has been drawing strikingly bigger 
crowds than the veteran campaigner Sen. Douglas 
did in ’54, ; 

They contend that he has the active support of 
organized labor, not just the leaders but the rank 
and file, as evidenced by the response for volunteer 
work. Incidentally the state federation of labor, 
whose president happens to be a longtime Republi- 
can has endorsed Stratton, the Republican, for gov- 
ernor, but Stengel, the Democrat, for U. S. Senator. 


Morgan Will Make Report 
On Grassroots Findings 


Edward P. Morgan, American Broadcasting 
Co. news analyst, sponsored by the AFL-CIO, 
wants to get an idea of voter reaction toward 
the current Presidential campaign. 

To that end, Morgan left Washington head- 
quarters and made broadcasts this week from 
Chicago, Minneapolis and Des Moines. He 
will also go to Newton, Ia., where Pres. Eisen- 
hower will put in an appearance, and Adlai 
Stevenson, the Democratic candidate, will 
speak. 

Morgan reports on the grassroots findings 


will be heard on the ABC network at 7 p. m., 
EDT. ; 


Go Out and Vote 


NE vote decides an election every now and then, tered and to the polls if we are to protect the interests 


of the working people and of the nation.” 

“Unfortunately,” he said, “there is no uniform 
rule for registration. Different cities and states have 
different rules. In most places, citizens must go in 
person to the appropriate place to be entered on the 
Official list of eligible voters. In 20 or so states regis- 
tration can be by mail. In the poll tax states—Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas and Virginia— 
there is a special fee or tax to be paid for the right 
to vote. 

“It doesn’t do any good just to sit ardéund and com- 
plain about our senator or congressman,” McDevitt 
Said in conclusion. “Or to wish we had, say, fairer 
tax laws. What does count is to go out and vote for 

_those candidates who will support legislation favor- 


able to all the people. Before we vote, we must be 
registered. 


“Remember your opinion doesn’t count unless your 
vote can be counted.” 
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FIRST CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL charter in Michigan since 
merger was presented to Grand Haven, Mich., Council. Left to 


right: Pres. Allen Van Oordt, Jr., 


of the Grand Haven local, Com- 


munication Workers of America; John Schreier, AFL-CIO assistant 
regional director in Michigan who presented the charter, and Pres. 
Arthur Stang of the Grand Haven CLC. 


Machinists Convention 
Sets Up Defense Fund 


San Francisco—Delegates to the Machinists’ 24th convention 
scattered to their homes after voting to revise the union’s dues 
structure and set up a defense fund which will pay higher benefits 


in case of strikes. 

By a roll call vote of 3,773 to 
2,631, after more than four heurs 
of debate, the convention: — 


Machinists’ Papers 
Merger Planned 


$2 to $4 a month. 
‘Increased the monthly per capita 


| tax payable to the union from 
$1.30 to $2. 

The convention also approved a 
report of its Aircraft and Airframe 
Manufacturing Committee, which 
called for closer coordination of 
IAM and Auto Workers’ locals in 
dealing with common employers, 
and looking toward the possibility 
of forming joint councils. Joint 
councils also were recommended 
where two or more IAM lodges 
deal with the same employer. 

Voted to earmark 50 cents of 


each per capita payment for the} . 


defense fund. 

Increased strike benefits to $35 
per week after the defense fund 
reaches $2 million, with the present 
$10 benefit—set 42 years ago—to 
continue until the fund reaches that 
level. 

Subject to Referendum 

The package proposal was ap- 
proved without persuasion from 
grand lodge officers, none of whom 
were among the more than 40 dele- 
gates who spoke on it. When the 
convention resumed the day after 
the vote, Don Burrows, Chicago, 
one of .the opposition leaders, 
thanked IAM Pres. A. J. Hayes for 
his fairness in presiding over the 
long debate. 


The action is subject to a mem-|{ 


bership referendum. 


600,000 Family Farms Lost 
In Four Years, Report Says 


The Family Farms Subcommittee of the House Agriculture Com-| } 


mittee, after extensive hearings throughout the country, has warned 


in its report that the disappearance of 600,000 family farms in the] | 


last four years is a serious threat to® 


the American economy. 

Headed by Rep. Clark W. 
“Thompson (D-Tex.), the subcom- 
mittee said that supplanting of the 
family system of farming by an 
industrial-type agriculture—a trend 
which has increased in recent years 
—would be “a serious blow to 
America’s free enterprise system.” 

“This subcommittee is convinced 
that by the proportion the nation 
permits a lessening of the number 
of opportunitigs for venture into 
‘individual enterprises—for one to 
own his own farm or his own busi- 


ness—then by an even larger meas-| | 


ure will the free enterprise system 
be weakened,” the report said. 
The committee said that the de- 
terioration of the economic struc- 
ture of the family farm was due 
primarily to technological develop- 
ments and the general weakening 


of the farm economy It called for| j 


immediate action by the federal 
government “to assure each family 
size farm its share in the nation’s 
agricultural production and in the 
prosperity which the American sys- 
tem has provided for the nation’s 
general economy.” 

The major benefits of the nation’s 
farm program, it said, should “be 
limited to the output level of the 
family-type farm,” and the rights 
of tenants as well as those of land- 
owning farmers must be protected. 
“Finally, this subcommittee em- 
phasizes that the paramount need 
today is unity of purpose in agri- 
culture and better understanding 
between farmers and their custom- 
ers in the towns and cities. The 
interests of our rural and urban 
populations are one and the same. 


Townsend 
Backs Adlai, 
Scores GOP 


Chicago—Willard S. Townsend, 
president of the United Transport 
Service Employes’ Union, has 
“wholeheartedly” endorsed the ac- 
tion of the AFL-CIO General Exec- 
utive Board in urging the election 
of Stevenson and Kefauver. 

Townsend, an Executive Council 
member who was ill when the coun- 


the Democratic ticket and when the 
board met recently in Chicago, 


f} wrote AFL-CIO Pres. George 


Meany that the country “is drifting 
perilously while a part-time Presi- 
dent flounders in evasions and un- 
certainties. I believe Adlai Steven- 
son is the man to give us required 
leadership. 

Deeply Disturbed 

Townsend noted that both the 
Democratic and Republican pilat- 
forms on the issue of school de- 
segregation are “platitudinous and 
unrealistic.” Millions of Ameri- 
cans, both Negro and white, are 
deeply disturbed over the disorders 
occasioned by the efforts to give 
Negro children an equal and ade- 
quate education, he wrote. 

But in spite of appeals from the 
most reputable labor, civic and 
church groups, Pres. Eisenhower 
has refused on this desegregation 
issue “to give the country the forth- 
right, positive leadership we have a 
right to expect of a President of the 
United States.” 

“It is not enough to say the tech- 
nically correct thing in answer to 
the prodding questions of news re- 
porters,” Townsend said. _ 

Hits Foreign Policy 

“As a Negro and a workingman,” 
Townsend continued, “I am doubly 
disappointed in those aspects of our 
foreign policy which relate to peo- 
ples on colonies and trust areas. 
Our country, under Eisenhower’s 
leadership, constantly violates our 
strongést anti-colonial traditions to 
safeguard the colonial possessions 
and interests of France, the United 
Kingdom and Belgium.” 

He called attention also to the 
menaces of “rising prices and the 
increasing cost of living,” adding, 
“it is a hoax for the Republicans to 
boast about peace, progress and 
prosperity. .. .” 


cil recommended endorsement of 


Randolph Re-elected 
Head of Porters Union 


St. Louis, Mo.—A. Philip Randolph, a founder and for 31 years 
the’ international president of the Sleeping Car Porters, won re- 
election without opposition at the union’s triennial convention. 

The BSCP supported Randolph’s stand taken during meetings of 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council and General Board meetings in 


voting against endorsement of the 
presidential candidates of either the 
Republican or Democratic parties. 
The more than 200 delegates en- 
dorsed unanimously the fight for 
civil rights “to insure to every 
American, regardless of race, reli- 
gion or creed, equality under the 
law and the right to live, work and 
vote and the full protection vai the 
law.” é 
Blast White Councils 
Elected with Randolph were Sec.- 
Treas. Ashley L. Totten, New York; 
Vice Presidents Milton P. Webster, 
Chicago; T. D. McNeal, St. Louis; 


St. Louis Paper 
Honors Bradley 


St. Louis, Mo.—E. J. 
Bradley, former official of 
the Sleeping Car Porters, was 
honored during the conven- 
tion with the presentation of 
a plaque from the St. Louis 
American 


N. A. Sweets, publisher of 
the newspaper, commended 
the veteran unionist, one of 
the founders of the BSCP, for 
his activities in organizing the 
porters, particularly in the 
St. Louis area. 

Also honored with a testi- 
monial banquet during the 
convention was Theodore E. 
Brown, assistant director of . 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil 
Rights, and the former re- 
search and education direc- 
tor of the brotherhood. 


Bennie Smith, Detroit and C. L. 
Dellums, Oakland, Calif. 

The White Citizens Councils 
were condemned as “the most dan- 
gerous Fascist movement in Amer- 
ica. The BSCP called on federal, 
state and local authorities to move 
against the councils on the legisla- 
tive front, charging the groups are 
“as subversive to American democ- 
racy as communism.” 

More than a score of resolutions 
were adopted, among them one en- 
dorsing the unity of AFL-CIO. 

Delegates also pledged their sup- 
port to bus boycotts by Negroes in 
Florida and Alabama. 

They took affirmative stands on 
fair employment practices, the 


amendment to the federal aid-to- 


education bill barring segregation, . 


and the Supreme Court’s ban on 
segregation in public schools. 
Repudiate Communism 

The union’s position against 
Communists and communism was 
restated in a resolution of repudia- 
tion which termed the ideology “a 
threat“and a menace to the hopes 
and aspirations of minorities, in- 
cluding ‘the Negro, the free trade 
union movement, world democracy 
and peace.” 

Another resolution declared the 
BSCP recognized the United Na- 
tions as the only alternative to a 
world of anarchy. 

Financial and moral support was 
voted to the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People and its fight “for civil rights 
and especially the integration of 
Negroes in the public schools, trans- 
portation and recreation in the na- 
tion.” 


Rubber Workers 
Win SUB Benefits 


Akron, O.—Supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits covering 100,000 
workers in 47 plants of the Big 
Four rubber manufacturers were 
won by the Rubber Workers. 

Each plan is identical and calls 
for a guarantee of 65 percent of 
normal after-tax weekly pay during 
layoffs or short workweeks. The 
firms with whom the URW has 
signed pacts include Firestone, 
— Goodyear and U.S. Rub- 

r. 


Clothing Workers 
Get Union Shop Pact 


St. Louis, Mo.—A strike for un- 
ion recognition by the Clothing 
Workers terminated with the sign- 
ing of a union shop agreement for 
950 employes of the Rawlings Mfg. 
Co. Div. of the A. G. Spalding Co. 
here and in Licking and Newburg, 
Mo. 

St. Louis plant workers will get 
a 12 cent an hour wage boost plus 
10 cents formerly paid as a bonus. 
Another five cents will be paid in 
September 1957. The other plants 
will receive 10 cents an hour imme- 
diately and five cents an hour next 
year. 


SMILING, WAVING Adlai Stevenson os admirers as he arrived in Washington to open his cam- 


paign headquarters. The rousing welcome greeted Stevenson the day following the opening of his 
drive for the presidency in Harrisburg, Pa, 
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Typos Gird to Meet 
New Process Threats’ 


® e 
Colorado Springs, Colo—A new and vigorous approach to the| Institution 
affairs of the Typographical Union was decreed by the 400 dele- 
gates to the century-old union’s 98th convention here. 
They spelled out plans for meeting the challenge of dramatic new 
processes in their industry, voted to buck threats to the union’s 
jurisdiction head-on, and over+S 


whelmingly sent to a membership 
referendum a proposal to boost the 
defense fund assessment from one- 
half of 1 percent of montlily earn- 
ings to 1.5 percent, with a mini- 
mum goal of $5 million, and to 
expand the fund to cover organiza- 
tional and educational work. 
Support Randolph 

In addition, they gave solid sup- 
port to Pres. Woodruff Randolph 
and his administration in their use 
of Unitypo and Labor’s Daily to 
counter the menace of anti-union 
employers. 

Unitypo is the system the union 
has set up to establish new news- 
papers in monopoly communities 
where publishers refuse to reach 
agreement on contracts in hopes of 
cracking the union. 

The convention’s key vote came 
on a motion to substitute a minority 
report for the report of the com- 
mittee on defense, which among 
other things endorsed Unitypo and 
Labor’s Daily and recommended 
their continuation. 

The minority report, proposing 
that the question of their continued 
use as defense activities be put up 
to the membership in a referen- 
dum, was beaten down by a 298- 
to-56 roll call vote after five hours 


of outspoken debate. 


The majority report was then 
adopted by an overwhelming voice 
vote. \ 

The wunion’s Progressive Party, 
led by Randolph, attacked the In- 
dependent Party’s minority report 
proposal as political and weakening 
the union. 


Charges ‘Sabotage’ 

Randolph charged the Independ- 
ents with “sabotage” and “political 
chicanery,” hit their attitude on 
strike assessments, and defied them 
to produce an alternative to Uni- 
typo and Labor’s Daily to defend 
the ITU against publisher aggres- 
sion—a Challenge that was repeated 
by other Progressive speakers. 

Many of the arguments were re- 
peated the next day in a two-hour 


discussion of the higher defense as- 
sessment referendum. Randolph 


‘ 
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warned that the increase was “not 
a matter of supporting your offi- 
cers,” but of the members “support- 
ing the philosophy of unionism” 
they voted for when they re-elected 
him and his slate last May, and of 
supporting each other.. 

On jurisdictional questions, the 
convention voted to send a referen- 
dum a proposal to be submitted to 
the Allied Printing Trades Associa- 
tion restating policy on the union 
label and pointing out that it is not 
to interfere “with the internal af- 
fairs or duties” of member unions 
“as to organization and other in- 
ternal matters.” 

In addition, it authorized “effec- 
tive countermeasures . . . without 
limitations” in case of invasions of 
ITU jurisdiction. 

Expand Education 

In other resolutions, the union’s 
program of educational work in 
new processes, centered in Indian- 
apolis headquarters, .was expanded. 
Members were urged to realize that 
their industry is changing, and that 
it is up to them to change with it. 

Gerhard P. Van Arkel, ITU gen- 
eral counsel, in a discussion of the 
legal aspects, described the problem 
of maintaining the union’s tradi- 
tional jurisdiction over the new 
processes as “very acute.” 

The delegates turned down a 
motion to move international head- 
quarters to Washington and another 
to make the international’s approval 
of contract terms advisory instead 
of compulsory. 

They endorsed the work of the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education, called on locals to set 
up COPE committees and advised 
members to contribute to the COPE 
dollar drive. Th administration of 
the Union Printers Home here was 
commended, the 35-hour week for 
the Government Printing Office in 
Washington was endorsed, and Con- 
gress was called on to increase the 
income tax exemption from the 
present $600 to $2,000. 


Textile Union Asks 
Action on Imports 


Gen. Sec.-Treas. John Chupka 
of the Textile Workers renewed his 
union’s appeal for White House 
action in imposing a 45 percent ad 
valorem duty on imported woolens 
and worsteds as called for by the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Hearings on the tariff rate 
were held last April. 


{Printers Home 


THIRTY-TWO YEARS AGO these three members of the Typo- 
gtaphical Union were patients at the Printers Home in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. They met again for the first time at the union’s 98th 
Convention in the same city, and here they are showing each other 
Photographs of the old days. From left, they are Norman S. Dale, 
pares; Olivér Mowet, Toronto, Ont., and Harry Finch, Windsor, 

t. 


Unique Union 


Colorado Springs, Colo. — The 
Union Printers Home, owned by 
the Typographical Union and oper- 


retired members, is a unique insti- 


the union convention to this moun- 
tain resort city every 10 years. 

Delegates to the 98th convention 
held a picnic on its spacious 
grounds and had an opportunity to 
see how it has grown—without the 
expenditure of one penny of public 
tax money—from its beginning in 
1892 to a haven for older or 
stricken members who need com- 
plete hospitalization, emergency 
surgery or the services of a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium. 

It provides without cost the finest 
medical, surgical and nursing atten- 
tion, and the best of food and care, 
with all the money for its operation, 
maintenance and expansion pro- 
vided by ITU members through 
their monthly per capita taxes. This 
has totaled more than $16 million 
since it was opened in 1892. 

With its library, theater, billiard 
room, barber shop, restaurant and 
farms, it is far more than an insti- 
tution. It is truly a home of which 
ITU members are proud, and those 
who sing its praises loudest are 
members who have taken advantage 
of what it offers. Administrator 
Dowell E. Patterson, who has di- 
rected it for the past 12 years, was 
warmly commended by the 98th 
convention. 


Furcolo Wins 
Nomination in 
Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass.—Foster Furcolo, 
former congressman and onetime 
state treasurer, handily won his bid 
for the Democratic nomination for 
governor of Massachusetts. He 
will be opposed in the November 
election by incumbent Lt. Gov. 
Sumner G. Whittier who had no 
competition in the Republican 
ranks. 

Rep. Thomas J. Lane (D) easily 
outdistanced a five-man field to 
win renomination in the 7th Con- 
gressional District where a Demo- 
cratic primary victory is tanta- 
mount to election. A member of 
Congress since 1941, Lane only re- 
cently was released from a federal 
prison after serving a term of sev- 
eral months for tax evasion. 

Furcolo had the endorsement of 
the state Democratic convention in 
June. He piled up an early lead in 
the voting and finished with an ap- 
proximate three-to-one lead over 
Thomas H. Buckley, former state 
auditor. 

Edward J. McCormack, Jr., 
nephew of Majority Leader John 
W. McCormack and president of 
| the Boston City Council, won the 
Democratic nomination for attor- 
ney general. 


Chester Times 
Strike Is Ended 


Chester, Pa.— The three-day 
weekend strike by the Newspaper 
Guild of Greater Philadelphia 
against the Chester Times ended 
the publisher’s attempt to remove 
job security and other provisions 
from the contract. 

Members of the craft unions in 
the plant honored the Guild picket 
line. 

The new two-year contract pro- 
vides wage increase of $3 and $4 
bringing minimum wages for ex- 
perienced reporters to $119.50 at 
once and $122.50 next year. Nego- 
tiations had been in progress for 


ated for the benefit of ailing and] | 


tution that constitutionally draws) | 


GOOD LUCK IN NOVEMBER, says Chester Bowles (left), former 
Democratic governor of Connecticut and U.S. ambassador to India, 
to Allan Graskamp, leader of the striking Kohler workers who won 
the Democratic nomination for state assemblyman from Sheybogan 


County. 


for state assemblyman from She- 
boygan County’s First District. 
Graskamp, a comparative new- 
comer to politics, has a special in- 
terest in running for office this year. 


Hostile Administrations 


“The past two or three years 
have taught me the close relation- 
ship between the bread box and the 
ballot box,” he says. “The course 
of the Kohler strike might well have 
been different had we not had hos- 
tile: administrations in Washington 
and Madison (Wisconsin’s state cap- 
ital). Injunctions and adverse ad- 
ministrative rulings have hampered 
our picket lines, and the U.S. De- 
fense Department gave Kohler a 
defense contract after the strike had 
been on for many months. 

“No, you no longer have to con- 
vince me, or any Kohler striker, 
that politics is the worker’s number 
one business an in election year. 

“For the last 20 years, the peo- 
ple of this city have not had their 
views properly represented in the 
state legislature. For the past 50 
years or more, the Kohler Company 
ran the political store around here, 
and reactionaries have had their 
way in too many Wisconsin com- 
munities. 

“That’s why we were saddled 
with such measures as the Catlin 
Act,” Graskamp observed, “which 
is an attempt to take free speech 
away from working people. The 
author of that law has now been 
discredited, by scandal and by fail- 
ure to be renominated, but the law 
still stands. 


“If I get elected, the repeal of 
that law will be one of my special 
pet projects,” he pledged. 

Two-to-one Victory 

Graskamp, who is married and 
has three children, is a native of 
the county and a former “farm 
boy.” When he was 9, his father 
lost his farm and they moved into 
the city. He began working for 
Kohler Company in 1939, and was 
elected president of UAW Local 
833 in June, 1953. He has been 
the local’s first and only president, 
and one of its most militant leaders 
in the strike. 

The city’s Democratic voters 
gave him a two-to-one victory over 
his primary opponent. His chance 
for election on Nov. 6 are said to 
be excellent. 


10 weeks before the strike. 


Graskamp’s primary victory last 


Kohler Strike Leader 
Running for Assembly 


Sheybogan, Wis.—Allan Graskamp, the 39-year-old president of 
UAW Local 833, whose members have been on strike here against 
the viciously anti-labor Kohler Company since April 5, 1954, cap- 


tured the Democratic nomination 


week is only part of the picture, 
however. Although only 30 per- 
cent of the registered voters turned 
out state-wide, Sheboygan County 
saw a whopping 70 percent of those 
eligible go to the polls. 

This turnout, sparked by the 
strike-born-County Farm-Labor Po- 
litical League, also clinched the 
nomination of Sheboygan’s fighting 
mayor, Rudolph J. Ploetz, as Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Congress from 
the Sixth District. His opponent in 
the primary was a rural-area attor- 
ney. 

Ploetz, who has earned enmity 
of the Kohler Company for refus- 
ing to order his police to open fire 
upon unarmed demonstrators and 
pickets, carried all but one of the 
city’s precincts. 


Sen.McNamara 
Joins Labor in 


Reactor Fight 


Detroit — Sen. Pat McNamara 
(D-Mich,) has joined in the labor- 
supported fight to make sure that 
a planned private power atomic 
reactor is completely safe before 
it is placed in operation. 

The senator’s position is in line 
with that taken by the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrital Workers, 
both of whom have many thou- 
sands of members in the neighbor- 
hood of the proposed reactor. The 
reactor has been given a preliminary 
building permit by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission even though the 
type of reactor is experimental and 
has caused difficulties before. 

McNamara, in a letter to Pres. 
Walter L. Cisler of the Power Re- 
actor Development Co. which al- 
ready has broken ground at La- 
goona Beach, Mich., charged that 
the company was deliberately rais- 
ing a political smoke screen to 
block legitimate questions about the 
new reactor. 

The Michigan senator pointed 
out that nearly 3,000,000 persons 
live within a 40-mile radius of the 
reactor, major cities in the area 
being Detroit and Toledo. He said 
that he wanted to associate him- 
self with UAW and IUE demands 


for a public hearing as to the safety 
of the new installation. 
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Strong ILO Can Help 
Spread of Unionism 


Havana—A strong, effective Intl. Labor Organization ‘devoted to 


the advancement of social justice 


and the improvement of workers’ 


welfare can help the spread of trade unionism, Joseph D. Keenan, 
secretary of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and an AFL-CIO 
vice president, told the sixth conference of American member-states 


of the ILO here. 

Keenan, U.S. worker delegate to 
the meeting, explained that an effec- 
tive ILO in this hemisphere can 
help “create the kind of an eco- 
nomic, social and political environ- 
ment in which free trade unions 
can prosper and grow.” 

The conference was devoted to 
three main subjects—labor-manage- 
ment relations, productivity and 
cooperatives—in an area of rapid 
industrialization and urbanization. 

Benefits and Problems 


“For workers,” said Keenan, “in- 
-dustrialization has brought many 
benefits and an improved standard 

of living, but it has also brought 

- with it problems of unemployment, 
bad housing, ill health and lack of 
security. 

“Not least has it created the need 
-and the opportunity to organize 
trade unions for the protection and 
improvement of wages, living stand- 
ards and working conditions of 
workers in the new industrial cen- 
ters. 

“It has also created a special 
need for new types of vocational 
training as well as workers’ educa; 
tion.” 

Keenan was warm in his praise 
of most of the report ILO Dir. Gen. 
David A. Morse made to the meet- 
ing. 

However, he was critical of other 
parts, notably those dealing with 
workers’ housing and minimum 
labor standards, including the mini- 
mum wage, and Morse’s failure to 
recognize “the very valuable work” 
in workers’ education which has 
been carried on by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Regional Organization of 
Workers (ORIT). 

Keenan also called upon the ILO 
and the free trade unions generally 
to step up their opposition to viola- 
tions of freedom of association for 
workers in many American coun- 
tries. 

“Indeed,” he declared, “the de- 
fense of freedom of association is 
the No. 1’ issue for the free trade 
union movement of the west.” 

He added that the public opinion 
of the entire world “must be mobi- 
lized in defense of the basic free- 
dom of workers to associate in and 
build strong democratic trade union 
organizations.” 

“Certainly,” he concluded, “the 
objectives of the ILO—social jus- 
tice, economic progress, liberty and 
peace—cannot be won unless the 


right of workers to join together in 
pursuit of those goals exists in every 
part of the world.” 


Encourage Bargaining 

The conference resolution on 
collective bargaining called upon all 
member-countries to encourage its 
development. 

“In this connection,”. 
“account should be taken of the 
principle that successful collective 
bargaining depends on the partici- 
pation of the trade unions con- 
cerned or of representatives elected 
by the workers.” 


The conference also warned that 
the benefits of higher productivity 
should be equitably distributed 
among capital, labor and con- 
sumers; that to assure this, govern- 
ments should encourage both free 
competition and the growth of free 
unions guaranteed the right to col- 
lective bargaining; and that higher 
productivity must not be allowed to 
lead to unemployment. 4 


Action Against Unemployment 

“In addition to action against un- 
employment,” the resolution said, 
“governments have a responsibility 
for creating conditions favorable to 
higher productivity by facilitating 
economic expansion; by promoting 
cooperation between employers and 
workers; by encouraging initiative 
in individual undertakings irrespec- 
tive of ownership; by adopted ap- 
propriate economic and social poli- 
cies; by providing or assisting in the 
provision of general, scientific, tech- 
nical and vocational education; and 
by adopting adequate social insur- 
ance legislation, including unem- 
ployment insurance.” 

The rest of the workers’ delega- 
tion consisted of AFL-CIO Latin 
American Rep. Serafino Romualdi, 
Asst. Dir. Michael Ross of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of International 
Affairs, and Intl. Rep. Paul K. Reed 
of the Mine Workers. Bert Seid- 
man, economist in the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Research, was consultant. 
AFL-CIO Intl. Rep. George P. De- 
laney attended as a representative 
of the ILO governing body. 

The vice chairman of the confer- 
ence representing the workers was 
Aris Campista of Brazil: Angel 
Cofino of Cuba was named chair- 
man of the Workers’ Group, with 
Fred Dowling of Canada, a vice 
president of the Packinghouse 
Workers, as vice chairman. 


Bauxite, Mining Workers 
Form Federation in B. W. I. 


Bridgetown, Barbados, B.W.I.—Formation of a new international 


labor organization christened the Caribbean Aluminum & Allied 
Workers Federation has just been announced here. 


The CAAWF is a direct out- 


growth of the conference of bauxite 
and mining workers held in Para- 
maribo, Surinam, under the aus- 
pices of the Caribbean Area Divi- 
sion of the Inter-American Regional 
Organization of Workers (ORIT). 
Unqualified Success 

Attending the Surinam confer- 
ence were delegates from unions 
representing workers employed by 
the principal bauxite producers and 
carriers in Surinam, Jamaica, Brit- 
ish Guiana and Trinidad, as well 
as those of the principal consumers, 
the aluminum workers of the U.S. 
and Canada. 

Charles H. Millard, who repre- 
sented the Steelworkers in Canada, 
termed the conference an “unquali- 
fied success.” 


Lack of such regional coopera- 
tion in the past has militated against 


the organization of Caribbean work- 
ers and the general improvement of 
their conditions of employment. 
Eliazer President ° 
Headquarters of the new federa- 
tion will be established in Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad. Leo Eliazer and 
A. Carlor of the Surinam Mine 
Workers Union were elected presi- 
dent and vice president; Ken Ster- 
ling of the National Workers Union 
of Jamaica, secretary-treasurer; and 
Sam Worrell of the Seamen & Wa- 
terfront Workers Union of Trini- 
dad and Tobago, assistant secretary. 


Both Mullard and Nicholas Zon- |’ 


arich, who represented the United 
Steelworkers of America and the 
International Metal Workers Fed- 
eration at the conference, pledged 
the all-out support of the Steelwork- 
ers in the U.S. and Canada to the 
CAAWF and the Trinidad union. 


it said,| 


The AFL-CIO has pub-- 
lished a new pamphlet con- 
taining the story of the giant 
mosaic mural in the lobby of 
the AFL-CIO Headquarters 
Building in Washington, a 
color photograph of the U.S. 
capital’s latest addition to the _ 
fine arts and a reproduction 
of the special Labor Day 
stamp which is based on the 
central motif of the mural. 

You can obtain the pam- 
phiet, “America Honors La- 
bor,” through the AFL-CIO 
News. Single copies will be 


The Story of a Mural 


AMERICA HONORS 
LABOR ~ 


sent free of charge. Write: 


AFL-CIO News 
815 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Soviet Leaders Continue 
Anti-Semitie Policies 
New York—A detailed analysis of two decades of Soviet anti- 


Semitic outbursts has led the American Jewish Committee to con- 
clude that despite confessions of guilt, “there has been no official 


repudiation of anti-Jewish meas 
ures, no rehabilitation of . Jewish 
leadership and institutions.” 


Five Major Periods 

In making the analysis public, 
the committee warned that “the 
present Communist confessions 
cannot be interpreted as evidence of 
significant change in the Soviet’s of- 
ficial policy toward ethnic groups.” 

“Neither partial confessions nor 
promises of better behavior augur 
well for the future,” it added. 

“For despite a few small concili- 
atory gestures, Stalin’s successors 
have not revised his policy toward 
ethnic and religious groups.” 

In making the analysis, the com- 
mittee found five major periods of 
anti-Semitic outbursts in the last 20 
years. It posed the facts in each, 
quoted official denials printed in 
Communist publications at the time, 
then cited the admissions of guilt 
which appeared, in many cases, long 
years after. 

It covered the great purge of 
1936-38 and its many Jewish vic- 
tims; the destruction of Jewish cul- 
tural life in the Soviet orbit; the 
purge of Jewish writers and leaders 
in 1948; anti-Semitism during and 
after the trial of Rudolph Slansky 
in Czechoslovakia, and the so-called 
Moscow doctors’ plot. 

“By acknowledging part of their 
criminal record,” the study said, 
“the Communists now seek to cre- 
ate the impression that the damage 
done to Jewis is somehow repaired 
and that there will be no repetition 
of past tragedies.” 


Reveals Cynicism 
However, it added, “the Soviet’s 
criminal record involving past de- 


Canada Living 
Costs at New High 


Ottawa, Ont.—The cost of 
living in Canada reached an 
all-time high at the beginning 
of August when the Con- 
sumer Price Index soared to 
119.1, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 

The August CPI reading 
rose six-tenths of 1 percent 
over July, and stood 2.3 per- 
cent higher than on Aug. 1, 
1955. The food, shelter, 
household operations and 
other commodities factors all 
increased during the month, 
with only the clothing index 
registering a slight drop, 


nials with present admissions re- 
veals the cynicism with which Com- 
munists the world over manipulate 
the truth for their own end.” 

The American Jewish Committee 
has been combating bigotry and 
seeking to advance the cause of 
human rights for the past 50 years. 

It had previously disclosed the 
facts of the Soviet anti-Semitism 
outbursts in earlier reports and ar- 
ticles in its publications, 


|Advisors Rap 


Newest Farm 


Th 
Labor Plan jo 
-) ’ patur 
Action of the U.S. Immigratio§{ faves 
& Naturalization Service in settiy Th 
up a new program for importin sd 
farm labor from Asia is a step iy a 
tended to “continue and extend t d 
exploitation of foreign agriculty 
workers on U.S. corporation-tygg of th 
farms,” the U.S. Dept. of Labo It 
Advisory Committee on Fang that ‘ 
Labor has charged. close 
Hines Heads Committee for h 
The committee is headed oil fi 
AFL-CIO Special Rep. Lewis. of tt 
Hines. The USINS program, whic: 
involves farm workers from th ‘4 
Philippines, Japan and Okinawag ou 
was set up under the McCarrar 
Walter Immigration Act. ; 
“It runs counter to all efforts of omy, 
the American labor movement an 4 
enlightened farm employers oye °*”* 
the last few years to provide adeg Indi: 
quate protections to foreign agricul§ port 
tural workers,” the committee said Min 
“It also provides no protection to wer: 
our own U.S. farm workers agains pet 
being displaced or having theif then 
wages and working conditions lo 1 
ered through competition with lowg 44, 
paid, exploited foreign workers.” aro 
Voice Strong Protest ther 
The committee pointed out that ot 
Congress has shown it believes thef 2° | 
Labor Dept. has responsibility for [at 
the employment of farm workeng Cle 
from other countries, and maing } 
tained that the USINS is no cial 
equipped to deal. with such -af sen 
program. con 
In voicing its strong protest, the | 
committee called on the Labor ide 
Dept. and the State Dept. to disg cat 
suade the USINS from continuing the 
“these new programs of exploitation #0" 
of foreign workers.” gra 


Polish Labor Chief Admits| 
Workers Denied Strike Right\” 


Communist-controlled unions 


in Communist-controlled Poland 


do not have one of labor’s fundamental rights—that of striking, 
according to Wiktor Klosiewicz, chairman of the Central Council of 


Trade Unions. 


Klosiewicz made the statement Million members. The memben 


in a speech, which has had great 
circulation in Poland, in which 
he also forecast “fundamental 
changes” in the Polish unions’ legal 
status, 

“That’s the first official affirma- 
tion of a long-standing AFL-CIO 
claim,” declared AFL-CIO Intl. 
Rep. George P. Delaney, U.S. 
worker delegate to the Intl. Labor 
Organization. 

“We've charged for years that 
unions in Poland and other Soviet- 
dominated countries don’t have the 
right to strike. Now we have con- 
firmation from a top-ranking 
spokesman for one of these phony 
outfits.” 

Klosiewicz’s statement came dur- 
ing a discussion of the Poznan up- 
rising of June 28, which started 
with a strike demonstration against 
miserable working and living con- 
ditions. It ended with an official 
toll of 53 dead and more than 300 
wounded by heavy fire from armed 
forces which some observers have 
said were Russian rather than Pol- 
ish. 
The Poznan outbreak, he said, 
showed that “conflicts” between 
management—the state—and work- 
ers must not be allowed to mature, 
and that it is up to the labor move- 
ment to resolve them at the start. 
But, he continued, the means of 


| settlement must be different from 


the methods used in a capitalist 
nation. 

Then he posed a question often 
asked since the Poznan slaughter. 

“Have men in Poland the right 
to strike?’” he asked. “The reply 
is the strongest ‘no.’ ” 

Polish unions claim about 4.7 


have often complained that the un- 
ions refuse to back them in case of 
grievances in state-owned industries. 

Klosiewicz in his speech said the 
“fundamental changes” he predicted 
in the status of unions is necessary 
if the workers’ lost confidence is 
to be regained. 

Human beings have been lost 
sight of, he asserted, in the produc 
tion race. Plant councils must be 
given the authority to improve 
working conditions, he added, their 
members must be independent of 
management, and they must have 
“complete freedom” in arriving at 
decisions. 


Nine Labor Leaders 
On Tour of Italy 


Nine U.S. labor leaders are mak- 
ing a four-week tour of Italy a 
guests of the Italian government to 
meet their Italian counterparts, visit 
tourist and industrial centers, and 
explore the possibilities of low-cost 
travel for union members in this 
country. 

The group includes Vice Pres. 
Martin Koppel, Retail, Wholesale 
& Department Store Union; Pres. 
Louis F. Feldstein, RWDSU Local 
1125; Intl. Rep. Rudy Faupl, Ma 
chinists; John T. Walsh, St. Louis, 
Communications Workers; Vice 
Pres. John J. Regan, Boston, Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers; Sec. 
Treas. Robert Willard, Philadelphia 
Municipal Employes District Cout- 
cil; Pres. John Serpe, Kenosha 
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(Wis.) City Employes Local 7]; | 
Pres. Steve Caruso, of the Steel 
workers’ local in Lorain, Ohio, and 
Pres. Paul L. Phillips of the Paper 
makers. 
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McClellan Calls Oil 
Bill, Wires ‘Forgery’ 


The shocking testimony that oil company salesmen forged names 
o telegrams urging Sen. Edward J. Thye (R-Minn.) to vote for the 
natural gas bill has been given before the Senate Special Lobby 


Javestigating Committee. 


‘The committee, headed by Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.), 


promptly broadened its probe to 
determine if industry agents had 
used similar tactics in other parts 
of the country. 


It was during debate on this bill| 
that Sen. Francis Case (R-S.D.) dis-| 


closed he had been offered $2,500 


for his re-election campaign by an| 


oil firm agent. Lobbying in favor 


of the measure was so “arrogant” 


that Pres. Eisenhower vetoed it, 
though favoring its aims, 
Received 900 Wires 

Testimony before the McClellan 
committee disclosed that high offi- 
ciais of the Standard Oil Co, of 
Indiana sent sample telegrams sup- 
porting the bill to salesmen in 
Minnesota. Accompanying them 
were instructions to the salesman to 
get copies and signers, and vend 
them to Thye. 

The Minnesota senator received 
about 900 wires. His suspicion was 
aroused by the fact that many of 
them came from communities with- 
out natural gas service which had 
no stake in the bill’s passage or. de- 
feat. He turned them over to Mc- 
Clelian and voted against the bill. 

McClellan called company offi- 
cials and salesmen and the alleged 
senders of the telegrams before his 
committee. 

The officials admitted siring the 
idea and instructing the salesmen to 
carry it out. The salesmen admitted 
they took names from different 


sources and signed them to the tele- 


grams without obtaining consent. 
The alleged senders said the first 
they heard of the wires was when 
they Were’ summoned before the 
committee. 


Denounces Action 


McClellan denounced the action 
as a form of forgery, a fraud on 
those whose names were signed and 
possibly a fraud on Congress,” and 
said it should be made a crime pun- 
ishable by law. 


The testimony indicated that the. 


wire charges were about $1,500, 


_ 


Nichols Attending 
Trade Union Fair 


Lynn, Mass. — Pres. William 
Nichols of Local 201, Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, is in 
Salonika, Greece, as a U.S. labor 
representative at the Intl. Trade Un- 
jon Fair. 

Nichols, the son of immigrant 
parents from Greece, speaks four 
languages, including the tongue of 
his forebears. He is serving at the 
U.S. Information Service booth at 
the fair, explaining exhibits and giv- 
ing information on the structure 
and purposes of the organized la- 
bor movement in the U.S. 


$2,627.75 Raised 
For COPE by Local 


New York—Local 299 of 
the Paper Box Makers Union 
raised $2,627.75 in voluntary 
contributions for the 1956 
fund-raising drive of the 
Committee on Political Edu- 
cation. _ 

As in the past, Local 299, 
affiliated with the Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers, made a contribution to 
political action substantially 
far in excess of proportion to 
its membership. 


which was charged to the com- 
pany’s operating expense and on 
which no income tax was paid. Mc- 
Clellan pointed out that the cus- 
tomers who would suffer had the 
bill been passed thus were forced 
to pay 52 percent of the cost of the 
lobbying against their own interests. 

The barrage of fake wires to 
Thye was reminiscent of the fight 
against the Utility Holding Com- 
pany bill in 1935. At that time it 
was disclosed that Howard C. Hop- 
son, head of the giant Associated 
Gas & Electric Corp., sent senators 
telegrams against the bill signed 
with names picked at random from 
telephone books. 


The disclosure offset the power 


combine’s opposition to the meas- 
ure, and it became law. 


Carroli Hits Rails 
Bid for Fare Boost 


Detroit— Railroad passenger 
service is a losing proposition “only 
because of the bookkeeping system 
used,” Grand Lodge Pres. T. C. 
Carroll of the Maintenance of Way 
Employes told the Pennsylvania 
Railroad conference. 

He criticized officials of the New 
York Central and Pennsylvania 
roads for their petition before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a 45 percent boost in firet class 
fares. 


Brown in TV Talk 


About ‘Cold War’ 


George T. Brown, director of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of International 
Affairs, will speak on “Labor in the 
Cold War” over the National 
Broadcasting Co. television network 
Sept. 27 at 9:05 p. m. (EDT). 

The program is one of a series 
produced by NBC entitled “Can 
Freedom Win.” 


‘declared. 


COPE Lauded for Work 
In Maine’s Big Voting 


New York—The American Heritage Foundation, a non-partisan, 
organization dedicated to bringing out the largest possible vote, has 
congratulated the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education for 
a “tremendous job” in the Maine elections. 

The total vote of 305,000, much larger than anticipated, has 
been “publicly credited” to the efforts of COPE and other groups 
seeking a large registration and vote in the state, the foundation 


“This experience,” the foundation said, “dispels any idea Amert- 


| progress of our great cities. Urban 


cans are apathetic about good citizenship if sufficiently reminded 
by such good work as your folks must now repeat everywhere.” 

John C. Cornelius, foundation president, noted that election 
day emergency measures were required all over Maine to supply 
ballots and that the original prediction of a turnout of 250,000 
voters was upped, four days before election, to 265,000. The 
actual vote was 305,000. 


ington. 


CORNERSTONE LAYING ceremony marked another step in the progress of the Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employes toward establishment of their new international headquarters in 
Washington. Pres. A. L. Spradling is shown depositing a metal box within the cornerstone during the 
exercises. At his right is Peter J. McGavin, who represented AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. The two- 
story structure will be faced with Georgia marble and Vermont granite. 


Transit Union Lays Cornerstone 


For New Washington Building 


The Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employes marked the 64th anniversary of the union’s 
founding by laying the cornerstone of their new international union Snangparnts building in Wash- 


The two-story ultramodern struc-® 
ture will be completed in December 
and the union’s headquarters will 
be shifted to the nation’s capital 
from Detroit. 

Pres. A. L. Spradling told the 
crowd at the ceremony, “We have 
come a long, long way since that 
day in 1892 when Samuel Gompers 
met in Manshur’s Hall, Indianap- 
olis, with 51 streetcar men who had 
the will and the courage to form 
an international union.” 


Facade of Glass 
. The structure will be faced with 
white Cherokee Georgia marble and 


Moosabeck Vermont granite. . The 
entire facade of the upper story 
will be of glass, in front of which 
are vertical aluminum weather con- 
trols which move automatically 
with the sun to protect the interior 
from its rays. 

A feature of the entrance area is 
a monumental staircase of unusual 
design. On the street floor will be 
the library, board room, offices and 
equipment rooms. The upper story 
will provide the general work area 
and quarters of the officers. 

Spradling traced the history of 
the Amalgamated, stressing the role 
of its first -president, William D. 
Mahon, and other leaders. The 
reason the headquarters was estab- 
lished in Detroit, he went on, was 
that Div. 26 there had an extra 
desk in its office and a small 
treasury. 

Symbol of Spirit 

“It is our industry that has made 
possible the movement of vast 
numbers of people from the coun- 
tryside to the cities. It made pos- 
sible the expansion, growth and 


life as we know it today is unthink- 
able without our great mass trans- 
portation service.” 

Peter McGavin, assistant to AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany, repre- 
sented Meany, who was unable to 
be present for the ceremony. 

“To me,” McGavin said, “this 


of the spirit of determination and, for himself, and his family, and 
democracy, of brotherhood and|his neighbors; but, more impor- 
fréedom—the spirit of a free man| tantly, winning a better world for 
winning a better world, not just| all who will come after him.” 


headquarters is a symbol—a symbol 
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All hastily add that it’s still 


some. distance to election day and 
the situation might change when 
the millions of dollars earmarked 
to elect Morse’s opponent flow 
more rapidly. 

As of now, however, Morse ap- 
pears to hold a substantial margin 
in his effort to win re-election as 
the first senator in the state’s his- 
tory who changed party affiliations 
“because of conscience” and was 
returned to Washington. 

Large Turnouts 

This conclusion is drawn from 
the large turnouts and warm recep- 
tion the senator has been drawing 
at daily political meetings through- 
out the state. He has been getting 


New Series Deals 
With State Races 


The AFL-CIO News is be- 
ginning in this issue a series 
of articles on the key races 
being fought from coast to 
coast for control of the 85th 
Congress. 

The “on-the-spot” reports 
by News staff writers and 
correspondents will appear 
right down to Election Day. 


personal promises of support from 
farmers, small businessmen and 
workers, including many who for- 
merly voted Republican, wherever 
he has appeared. 

Organized labor, as the largest 
single organized group working for 
the public interest, is doing all in 
its power to assure his re-election. 

People who know Oregon’s polit- 
ical moods best also say this about 
the present outlook: 


1—Adilai E. Stevenson “can” car- 
ry this historically Republican state 
this year—provided organized la- 
bor turns out strongly at the polls 
on election day. In any case, Pres. 
Eisenhower will not carry the state 
by as substantial a margin as he 
did four years ago. 

2—The chances of electing a 
Democratic governor are “better 
than ever before,” but still appear 
to be “uphill.” . 

3—There is a “good” chance 
that Oregon will not only return 
its present Democratic representa- 
tive to the next Congress, but will 
also send at least an additional 


‘Give-Aways’ Key Campaign Issue 


Portland, Ore.—The issue of public power development versus the “give-away” policies initiated 
under Republican senatorial nominee, Douglas McKay when he was Secretary of the Interior, is one 


Democrat to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
Labor Big Factor 

All of these statements carry the 
qualification attached to the first. 
Never before has organized labor 
here loomed as such an important 
factor on the Oregon political scene. 
The reason for this new role—and 
added responsibility —is the new 
unity of the state’s labor movement. 

For the first time in history, all 
of Oregon labor is united—not only 
organizationally in the new Oregon 
State Labor Council—but in its en- 
dorsements of political candidates. 
This has made labor—as well: as 
Morse—a “target” which the reac- 
tionary business groups want to de- 
feat. 

Oregon labor is ready to meet 
the challenge. It has an unpreced- 
ented unity of political viewpoint, 
and the new merged state labor or- 
ganization is functioning smoothly. 

National Significance 


On the other hand, the elections 
in Oregon this year are not being 
permitted to remain a state affair. 
They are being turned by outside 
influences into a matter of nation- 
wide significance. 

Anti-liberal and anti-labor forces 
across the nation are trying to link 
Wayne Morse and Oregon labor as 
the opponents to be beaten at all 
costs. 

This has already become clear in 
the apparently unlimited financial 
backing which Morse’s Republican 
opponent, former Interior Sec. 
Douglas McKay, has at his disposal. 
Stickers on the bumpers of cars 
throughout the state attest to the 
many thousands of dollars Mc- 
Kay’s forces have already spent. 
These stickers, plus a packet of 
campaign propaganda, were mailed 
at considerable cost for postage 
alone to registered Republicans 
everywhere. 

“The money to pay for this, and 
other McKay campaign expendi- 
tures, is obviously far more than 
could be collected from resources 
in Oregon,” Chester Dusten, AFL- 
CIO regional director, pointed out. 

There’s a new twist to out-of- 
state political money here, how- 
ever, which may be a tipoff to the 
methods that will be used in setting 
up out-of-state political slush funds 
in other parts of the nation. 


and other industries flowed directly 
and publicly into candidates’ cof- 
fers, this year’s contributions from 
such sources are being kept quiet. 

Money now is flowing into the 
Northwest through the Republican 


‘Labor Goons’ Pet 
Epithet of McKay 


Portland, Ore. — Douglas 
McKay, Pres. Eisenhower's 
handpicked candidate to op- 
pose Sen. Wayne Morse for 
the Senate, is no friend of 
what he calls “labor goons.” 

That’s one of the choice 
epithets McKay used, while 
Secretary of the Interior, to 
describe the members of the. 
Machinists whose two-year 
strike against the McKay 
Chevrolet-Cadillac agency in 
Salem was broken by the use 
of strikebreakers. 

McKay had owned the 
profitable General Motors dis- 
tributorship in Salem_ for 
nearly a quarter of a century 
when he became Secretary of 
the Interior. McKay claimed, 
after the strike was called, 
that he had turned the agency 
over to his son-in-law when 
he went to Washington. 

But in the hearings on his 
confirmation, McKay said 
that he was holding on to the 
distributorship because he did 
not want to lose the franchise. 


National Committee in Washing- 
ton, or through industrial combines 
and associations, or individual don- 
ors with obscure industry ties. No 
one doubts that the original sources 
of McKay’s campaign affluence, 
however, remain the same Texas 


Unlike the campaign two years 
ago, when money from Texas oil 


of the over-riding issues of the current Oregon election campaign. 


oil, banking, insurance, utilities, au- 
tomobile and other industry mag- 


But the full significance of what 
present Administration power poli- 
cies mean in setting back the North- 
west won’t become clear here until 
after the elections. 


The same also is true of the ef- 
fects of the Administration’s “tight 
money” credit policies, which like 
the McKay power debacle have 
been strangling economic expansion 
here since Pres. Eisenhower took 
office. 


As of right now, however, em- 
ployment in Oregon—which has 
one of the highest wage rates in the 
nation—is fairly steady. It will last 
through election day. 

It is known, however, that offi- 


cial government economists familiar 
with the situation here are worried. 
They see a period of rising unem- 
ployment ahead—right after the 
elections. 

Actually, statistics show that the 
once widely heralded economic ex- 
pansion of the Pacific Northwest 
which took place under the policies 
of the New Deal and the Fair Deal 
no longer is taking place. It came 
to a halt shortly after Eisenhower 
took office, but the effects have 
been slow to be felt here because 
the previous expansion had left sev- 
eral lags which carried employment 
forward. 


One indicator is the rate of 
growth in the labor force. Oregon’s 
present rate is only 1.2 percent, as 
compared with a national average 
of 3.5 percent. Another indicator 
is the number of new housing starts, 
which over the last year have fallen 
by an average of about 50 percent. 

Employment in the building 
trades, which has remained steady 
despite the drop in new housing, 
also is expected to fall about the 
same time. Commercial construc- 
tion, which absorbed the normal 
housing difference, has just about 
reached its potential limits until 
new industry is brought into the 


BOILERMAKER AND HELPER meet at plant gate of Willamette 
Iron & Steel Co. shipyards in Portland, Ore. 
(D) whose votes have often aided workers in Congress shakes hands 
with William A. Simmons, member of Boilermakers Local 72. 


Morse Battles GOP Dollars In Orego 
Lean to Senator 


By Milton Plumb 
Portland, Ore-—Sen. Wayne Morse (D), named by the Repub- 
lican national committee as the Nation’s “No. 1” target for defeat 
this November, will be re-elected to a third term in the Senate. 
That’s the prevailing view—advanced cautiously—by Oregon |j 
political experts at the present time. 
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Oregon Labor 


\Forces Swing 
Into Action 


Portland, Ore.—In Portland ang 
surrounding Multnomah County, 
the area where labor is strongest i 
Oregon, there was a trial run of 


i| labor’s political action on a united 


basis in the election of 1954, which 
sent Sen. Richard Neuberger (D) to 
Washington and elected Rep. Edith 


Green (D) to Congress. BS 


Labor Is United . 
Even before labor unity has beeq 


| 


Sen. Wayne Morse 


nates and special interests who fi- 
nanced a similar “spend - to - win” 
campaign against Sen. Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D-Minn.) two years 
ago. 

Another method which special 
interests are using in their fight 
against Morse helps to cover up the 
real extent of their political spend- 
ing. Leaflets which local citizens 
have been getting with their utility 
bills from the Portland General 
Electric Co. and Pacific Power & 
Light are praising private power 
companies for.-their. “effort” to 
meet the Northweést’s ‘critical pow- 
et shortage. 21'7%6*-)- 2 4-5 7s. 
In this state where the chief Re- 
publican candidate stands as the 
pnation’s.foremost: symbol of special 
interest, or so-called “partnership” 
power, in opposition to Morse’s 
leadership of the fight-in Congress 
against the Administration’s. “give 


be regarded as “non - political.” 
Technically, though, such pam- 
phlets—while clearly politically mo- 
tivated — are “business” expenses, 


Getting Out Labor Vote 

To meet this challenge, the Com- 
mittee on Political Education of the 
Oregon State Labor Council, with 
George Brown as director, is mak- 
hing an all-out effort to bring out 
labor voters on election day. Its 
biggest effort right now is directed 
at boosting the percentage of regis- 
tered voters among members of la- 
bor unions. 

But the battle of the ballots here 
is seen by local COPE officials as 
“something bigger even than re- 
electing Morse to the Senate,” Ore- 
gon COPE Exec. Sec. James Marr 
said. “We're definitely working 
this time for candidates for gov- 
ernor and other state offices, as well 
as members of both the Oregon 
legislature and the U. S. House of 


away” power policies, such Jeafléts|: 
coming at this time, can scaréély |< 


achieved on the national basis, the 
AFL and CIO in Multnomah Coufh 
ty formed a united labor commit 
tee, which included representatives 
of railway brotherhoods and local 
independent unions. 
This group is functioning agaip 
this year with the aim of rolling up 
a big lead for labor-backed cande 
dates. The county includes about 
one-third of all the voters in the 
state. 
In addition, the state AFI.-C10O% 
political action arm now has if 
own state director of women’s a@ 
tivities, headed by Mrs. Zoe Wik 
son. Active women’s committees 
have been established in eight Ore 
gon cities. 

Special ‘Blitz’ 

The Oregon State Labor Coum 
cil now is preparing to mail out 
four separate mailings to AFL 
CIO members in the state. Secre 
taries of local unions have been 
asked to address envelopes for this 
purpose, and at least 150,000 of 
the more than 200,000 membership 
will get this mail delivered to them 
in their homes. _— 


Y 


In addition, a special “blitz” came 
paign, involving 200 cars, with % 
crew of seven persons to each, will 
distribute literature to ‘all homes @ 
Multnomah County. The packef 
being distributed will include cant 
paign literature furnished the coum 
cil by Sen. Morse, Rep. Green, and 
the Republicans and Democrats 
COPE is backing for state offices 
A sample ballot will make cleatg 
which candidates have labor’s sup 


Representatives. 


support for the governorship on 


area. 


port. 


STRATEGY HUDDLE to map plans for labor’s aid in the electidl 
brings together, from left, Oregon State Labor Council Sec. J. 
Marr, Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), Robert Holmes, who has la 


the Democratic ticket, and AFH 


CIO Reg. Director Chester Dusten. ' 
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